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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their ern or while traveling — 
who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers by addressing 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. Pe 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP- READING 


Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading to the adult deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. Day and evening conversation and practice classes. Lectures by lip- 
reading. Normal training course. Lip-reading entertainments. 

The school is also represented by teachers throughout the United States 
and sends teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. Ask for Circulars. 


No teacher has a monopoly of the principle that the sounds si:ovid be studied as 
movements. It pertains to the methods of this schoo! as well as of others. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street ‘ Edward B. Nitchie, B. A., Principal NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Frederi 
St Co, the ont adele anid text book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self.instruction. It may be poe tals Ps 
ort h any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading ’ 


Private Lessons Small Classes Nitchie Method Used 
PN Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. pupils. For particulars address ‘ 
LINA M. CRAIN 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. — 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 
408 Mason Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal. Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for Deaf and Hard-ok 
Mrs, CORA B. C. WILLITS Conversation classes forall adults. Address 
lustruction in Lip-Reading PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
2733 Woolsey Street Berkeley, Cal. | 6, People’s Savings Bank Building 307 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Corner Vandeventer and Westminster Nitchie Method Used 3 
St. Louis, Mo. Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 


Instruction in of Defectsin Miss Mary M. Walker 
1020 Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Louise I, Morgenstern. 
; 549 West 113th Street, New York City, 


MRS. SARA SMALL TEMPLE 


. Miss Elizabeth G. De Lany, A. B., 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING ; 711 Oswego Street, eles N.Y. 


TO THE 

ADULT DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING Denver School of Lip-Reading — 

Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 
CORRECTS DEFECTIVE SPEECH Miss B. L. WHITAKER, A. M, 

513 Denham Building Denver, 
Apt. D, 2056 Lafayette Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WHAT A DEAF ADULT SHUULD DO TO ACQUIRE THE ' 4 

THE USE OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS ART OF LIP-READING : 


BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 


Shows how efficiency in lip-reading can be developed Excellent practical suggestions, helpful to every student a 
through the use of homophenous words. Over 2000 words | of lip-reading, and especially to the beginner who is striv- 
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(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 
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VOLTA REVIEW 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Advisory Committee 
DELAND, Editor 


THe VOLTA REVIEW does not hold itself responsible for the opinions of its contributors. Courteous, concise 
discussions of timely topics are always welcomed, either in the form of letters to the Editor or otherwise. And if 
you disapprove of the editorial management of the magazine, do not hesitate to clearly point out its failings. Con- 
structive criticism is always serviceable. 
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MONTESSORI CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
673 West End Avenue (near 93d Street) 
NEW YORK 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 
in Montessori Methods 


LECTURE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 


Director: Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, Member Montes- 
sori Training Class, Rome, Italy, 1913, and Prin- 
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TORRESDALE HOUSE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Principals of Schools for the Deaf requiring 
young oral teachers for deaf pupils can secure 
the names of competent graduates of our 
normal training class by addressing the 
Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 


Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
and Children with Imperfect Hearing, 


Macon, Georgia. 


A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


| LIP-READING To ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 


| INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. ; 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF | 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL | 
This School offers all advantages of Zaclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. i| 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. 


Second School Year—September 22, 1915, to June 14, 1916. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. &. Cor. Vandeventer Ave, and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ETHEL M. HILLIARD, PH. B., PRINCIPAL RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ADVANCED STUDY OF 
HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HE hard-of-hearing adult who has 

taken a course in lip-reading has 
come across many homophenous words, 
although he may not have called them by 
that name. 

In our first lesson, for instance, we 
have the words may, bay, and pay, and 
pupils are told not to attempt to distin- 
guish these words when _ pronounced 
alone. They are immediately shown in 
sentences, thus: They may see me. The 
ship is in the bay. Pay for the shoes. 
They may pay you for the shoes. May 
we see the ship in the bay? No one fails 
to put the right word in the right place. 

Thus from the moment the pupil be- 
gins the study of lip-reading he begins to 
study the homophenous words. It is the 
duty of the teacher to train the pupil’s 
mind as well as the eye. 

The following exercises have been used 
in the Miller-Walle School since 1903. 
The words themselves have long been 
familiar to every teacher of lip-reading, 
Miss Snow’s list, published in 1903,* and 
Mr. Nitchie’s recent listt varying but 
little from this. 

But the application of these words in 
sentences is, of course, what the student 
needs most, and the teacher will find it 
very helpful to have the sentences 
grouped, so that she may have them on 
hand to give to the pupil for home prac- 


*My List of Homophenous Words. By 
Emma Snow, Neosho Falls, Kansas. The As- 
sociation Review, February, April, and June, 
1913. For sale at Volta Bureau, 50 cents. 

+ The Use of Homophenous Words. By Ed- 
_— B. Nitchie. The Volta Review, March, 
1916. 


tise or class work. Willingness to help 
practise may not mean ability to “make 
up” sentences on the spur of the moment, 
and the teacher should have an abun- 
dance of material on hand. 

These sentences will suggest many 
others, but the way in which they are 
presented to the student must be left to 
the skill and ingenuity of the teacher. 

For class work a group of these words 
may be written on the blackboard at a 
time. The teacher then reads the sen- 
tences containing them, after which pu- 
pils are asked to make up sentences. In 
this way they not only get a variety of 
sentences containing the same words, but 
also see these words when spoken by 
different people. 

The following exercises are not in- 
tended to be used with beginners, but 
will be found helpful for advanced 


classes: 
1. Abound, about, amount 


Many rivers abound in fish. 
It was about time to leave. 
That is not the right amount. 
It is about the same amount. 
2. Abuse, amuse 


You must not abuse the privilege. 
That game will amuse the children. 


3. Abyss, amiss 


Was there anything amiss about it? 
He fell into a deep abyss. 


4. Ace, hase 


I came within an ace of being run over. 
There was a haze over the river every morn- 


ing. 
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5. Ache, egg 


It makes my head ache to read so much. 
Shall I boil an egg for you? 


6. Allowed, aloud 


We were not allowed to go. 
I had the report read aloud to him. 


7. At, add, had, hand, hat, ant 


We called for her at four o'clock. 

He did not add the sum correctly. 

He had his hat in his hand. 

Be sure to be on hand. 

The wind blew off his hat. 

I had it with me when I left. 

The white ant is one of the most destructive 
insects. 

Please hand me the book. 


8. Aged, agent, ancient 


The aged man has lost his way. 
I spoke to the agent at the office. 
Have you ever studied ancient history? 


9. Aground, around 


The sail-boat was aground. 
Look around before you cross the street. 


10. Aid, ate, eight, hate 


The poor woman sought aid for her children. 
Do good to them that hate you. 

Did you buy seven or eight books? 

We ate our dinner at the station. 


11. Ail, ale, hale, hail 


The doctors were at a loss to know what 
could ail her. 

Ale was the favorite beverage of the old 
Dutch colonists. 

The man was hale and hearty. 

The crowd shouted, “Hail, hail, brave king!” 

The hail-storm did much damage. 


12. Air, ere, hair, hare, heir 


Wind is air in motion. 

The guest had departed ere the coming of 
the storm. 

The boys have gone to town to have their 
hair cut. 

When full-grown the hare is larger than the 
rabbit. 

Her brother was heir to a large fortune. 

We must air the house. 


13. Aisle, I'll, isle 


They walked arm in arm down the aisle. 
When they arrive /’// call you. 


In the distance was seen the faint outline of 
a beautiful 
Have you ever been to the Jsle of Wight? 


14. All, awl, hall, haul 


That is all I can spare. 
An awi is a pointed instrument with which 
to bore holes. 
He led us through a long dark hall. 
We watched them haul the ship in to the 
shore. 
15. Altar, alter, halter 


There is a beautiful carved altar in that 
church. 

It did not alter the situation. 

He was leading the horse by the halter. 


16. Always, hallways 


He is always on time. 

The students were asked not to stop in the 
hallways. 

The hallways were always crowded. 


17. Am, ham 


I am going in spite of what they say. | 
Will you have a ham or a chicken sandwich? 


18. Amber, hammer, hamper 


Amber is found on the shores of the Baltic 
Sea. 

Please get me a hammer and a large nail. 

Mother filled a hamper with good things to 
eat for the picnic. 


19. Amble, ample, apple 


We watched the horse amble down the road. 
There was ample time to correct the error. 
The boy stole the apple from the cart. 


20. Anchor, anger 


The ship lay at anchor in the harbor. 
Her anger was of short duration. 


21. Angle, ankle 


How many degrees are there in a right 
angle? 
I have sprained my ankle. 


22. Animals, cannibals 


Be kind to dumb animals. f 
There are still a few tribes of cannibals in 


Africa. 
23. Answer, cancer, Cancer 


When can you give me an answer? 
Doctors are giving much attention to the 
treatment of cancer. 
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The Tropic of Cancer is 23% degrees north 
of the Equator. 


24. Arbor, harbor, armor 


The arbor was covered with climbing roses. 
We entered the harbor at daybreak. 

We shall plant some trees on Arbor Day. 
The knight was clad in armor. 


25. Ark, hark, are 


The dove returned to the ark. 
Hark! the evening bells are tolling. 
A triumphal arc greeted the returning heroes. 


26. Arch, harsh 


He gave a harsh reply. 
An arch is a part of any curved line. 
We passed through the archway. 


27. Ardent, hardened 


He was an ardent student of philosophy. 
Years of toil had not hardened him. 


28. Arm, harm, harp 


He offered her his arm, 
The harp is a musical instrument. 
There is no harm in trying it. 


29. Arms, harps 


The men were called to arms. 
“They touched their golden harps.” : 
They displayed their family coat-of-arms. 


30. Art, hard, hart, heart 


She spent her leisure hours studying art. 
How hard it rains! 

The hart is the male of the red deer. 
Learn the poem by heart. 


31. Ascend, ascent, assent 


Did you ever ascend Mt. Washington? 
The ascent was too steep. 
She would never give her assent. 


32. Bad, bade; bat, mad, mat, pad, pat, pan, 
pant, man, band 


I’m afraid she will set the children a bad 
example. 

A bat resembles a mouse. 

He galloped like mad across the plain. 

ave you seen my new writing pad? 

He gave the horse a gentle pat. 

Place a mat before the door. 

Pour the milk into the pan. 

See the dog pant. 


Who is that man? 

We heard Sousa’s band play last evening. 

She bade me remain with her. 

The man filled the pan with water. 

The boy bought a base-ball bat. 

It is too bad that you did not speak to the 
man, 


33. Badge, batch, match, patch 


Can you match this silk for me? - 

He was working in the potato patch. 

The captain was proud of his badge. 

The cook bakes a batch of bread every week. 


34. Bag, back, bang, bank, pack, pang 


Give it back to the owner. 

I have lost a bag that contained silat 
papers. 

They will cash the check for you at the bank. 

The door closed suddenly with a bang. 

The peddler went from house to house with 
a pack on his back. 

Will you help me pack my trunk? 

If you have a pack of cards, we'll have a 
game. 

Bring back the bag tomorrow. 

Shall I pack your bag when I come back 
from the bank? 


35. Baggage, package 


We sent our baggage to the station. 
What is in that package? 
The package was sent by parcel post. 


36. Bail, bale, mail, male, pail, pale 


The man was released on bail. 

How much does a bale of cotton weigh? 

The mail is distributed four times a day. 

The plumage of male birds is more brilliant 
than that of the female. 

Draw a pail of water from the well. 

The flower was a pale blue color. 

How pale the child looks. 

How much bail was required? 


37. Bait, bayed, made, maid, main, mane, 
Maine, mate, paid, pane, pain, paint 


The cloak was made of black broadcloth. 
We paid him well for his services. 
The door was opened by the maid. 
The sailor shouted to his mate. 
Worms are good for bait. 

How much was the maid paid? 
The post-office is on the main street. 
We spent the summer in Maine. 
That horse has a beautiful mane. 

I have a pain in my left arm. 

Who broke the window-pane? 
Look out for the paint! 

That is the main thing to consider. 
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38. Bath, path 


A cold bath is invigorating. 
This path leads to the river. 


39. Batter, banner, manner, matter, patter 


That boy is the best batter on the team. 

The banner waved from the window. 

She has a very pleasing manner. 

What’s the matter? 

The army continued to batter the walls of 
the fortress. 

We could hear the patter of the raindrops 
on the window-pane. 

Who wrote the “Star Spangled Banner” ? 


40. Battle, paddle 


Who won the battle? 
Paddle your own canoe. 


41. Bawl, ball, mall 


The child began to baw. 

Throw the bail. 

A mall is a public walk. 

Did you go to the ball last night? 


42. Bay, may, pay 


The watchful dogs never ceased to bay. 
How much are you willing to pay? 
The ship is in the bay. 

May | go with you? 

May they pay the bill at the office? 
The hounds kept the stag at bay. 

Who owns that bay horse? 


43. Bays, bass, base, baize, mace, maze, maize, 
pace, pays 


Can you name four bays on the coast of 
America? 

Baise is a kind of cloth. 

It pays to do your work well. 

He plays the bass drum in the orchestra. 

We left our carriage at the base of the 
mountain. 

Mace is a spice that comes from the East 
Indies. 

The farmer has a large field of maize. 

They walked at a rapid pace. 


44. Bake, make 
Make the hem two inches wide. 
Bake the cake three-quarters of an hour. 
Will you go to the clam bake with me? 
I will make it for you. 


45. Ballot, mallet, palate, palette 


The vote was taken by ballot. : 
In playing croquet one strikes the ball with 
a mallet. 


_The artist uses a palette while painting a 
picture. 
The roof of the mouth is called the palate. 


46. Balm, palm 


The liquid obtained from the balsam tree is 
used as a balm. 

The palm is considered the most useful tree 
in the world. 

Please give me that palm-leaf fan. 


47. Bandage, manage 


The doctor must bandage the arm. 
How did you manage to get away so early? 


48. Bar, mar, par 


There was a strong iron bar across the 
window. 

You must not mar the surface. 

The shares were sold below par. 

He was admitted to the bar. 


49. Bard, barn, part 


Shakespeare is called “The Bard of Avon.” 
The barn was burned to the ground. 

I remember only a part of the poem. 

What part did he take in the play? 

I do not like to part with either one of them. 
A prohfoun is a part of speech. 


50. Bare, bear, mare, pair, pare, pear 


The trees are bare in winter. 

She went out to buy a pair of shoes. 

It was more than they could bear. 

He drove the mare to the market. 

Will you pare the apple for me? 

The wind blew down the pear tree. 

Please pare the potatoes before you eat that 
bear. 

Why should he be allowed to bear the blame 
alone? 

Have you seen the polar bear at the zoo? 

The “Great Bear” is a constellation. 


51. Barge, march, marsh, parch 


The captain left the barge and went ashore. 
It happened in the month of March. 

It was not safe to cross the marsh. 

The heat will parch the grass. 

The troops march well. 


52. Bark, barque, mark, park 


The Indians made canoes out of the bark of 
trees. 

A small sailing vessel is sometimes called a 
barque. 

Your work is not up to the mark. 

How large is the park in your city? 

His bark is worse than his bite. 
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Quinine is a medicine obtained from Peru- 
vian bark. 
He is a man of mark. 


53. Barren, baron 


In the West there are barren tracts of land. 
The castle belonged to the baron. 


54. Barter, martyr 


Sg boy will barter the plums for the mar- 
bles. 
He died the death of a martyr. 


55. Basin, mason 


The Mississippi has the largest river basin 
in the world. 

The boy’s father is a mason. 

Fill the basin with water. 


56. Bask, mask 


Seals like to bask in the sun. 
The thief wore a mask. 


57. Bass, mass, pass 


The bass is a fresh-water fish. 

High mass was being celebrated at the 
church. 

We cannot let that pass. 

How shall we pass away the time? 

We rode through a narrow pass in the 
mountain. 


58. Baste, paste 


Will you show me how to baste the seam? 
The boys paste their stamps into books. 


59. Be, bee, pea, me 


To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Give it to me at once. 

There was only one pea in the pod. 

Were you ever stung by a bee? 

The sweet pea is one of my favorite flowers. 


60. Beach, beech, peach 


Children like to play on the beach. 
The beech is a well-known forest tree. 
Which do you prefer, a peach or a plum? 


61. Bead, beat, beet, meat, mete, meet, peat 


What kind of meat will you have? 

The boy beat the poor dog. 

The beet is used in the manufacture of 
sugar. 

Peat, when dried, is used for fuel. 

We will meet again on the twenty-first. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 


She has lost a bead from her necklace. 

Don't beat about the bush. 

When two lines meet, they form an angle. 

Will you meet me at the ofiee at four 
o'clock? 


62. Beading, beating, meeting 


Will you buy me a yard of beading? 
The meeting was held in the town hall. 
The man was heating the rugs. 


63. Beak, meek, peak, peek, pique 


The bill of a bird is called a beak. 
We climbed the mountain peak. 
Blessed are the meek. 

Take a peek. 

She often had a pique with him. 


_ 64. Bean, mean, mien 


I’m sure the boy did not mean to hurt the 
og. 

The bean is a common vegetable. 

We could tell by her mien that she was 
angry. 

What do you mean by that? 

It was a mean thing to do. 


65. Beans, means 


We had fresh beans from the garden for 
dinner. 

By all means go. 

I shall by no means accept the offer. 

He is a man of means. 


66. Beau, bow, mow 


The boy played with his bow and arrow. 

She watched at the window for her beau. 

The men began to mow the field. 

The girl wore a blue bow in her hair. 

There was a beautiful rainbow after the 
shower. 


67. Beck, beg, peck, peg 


He taught the dog to beg for his food. 

She came at every beck and call. 

The peg was too large for the hole. 

The chickens like to peck the grains of corn. 
I bought a peck of potatoes. 

I beg you not to go. 

That will take him down a see. 


68. Bell, belle, meil, pell 


The bell was tolled to summon the people. 

She was the belle of the town. 

The children ran pell mell into the school- 
yard when they heard the bell. 

Who rang the bell? 
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69. Belt, melt, pelt 


The belt was made of leather. 
I’m afraid the sun will soon melt the snow. 
Boys like to pelt each other with snow. 


70. Bend, bent, meant, mend, penned 


That is too old to mend. 
He meant to do the right thing, I’m sure. 
The boy bent the pin for a fish-hook. 
Can you bend this wire? 
The shepherd penned his flocks. 
i He must mend his ways if he wishes to 
succeed. 


71. Berry, bury, merry 


The girls picked every berry. 

F Some animals bury their food. 

Merry Christmas! 

| What kind of a berry grows on that shrub? 
The children had a merry time. 


72. Berth, birth, mirth 


The whole house rang with the children’s 
mirth. 
How much did you pay for the berth? 
Christianity dates from the birth of Christ. 


. 73. Bid, bit, ’mid, pit 


| She may bid me go with her. 
Are you hungry? Not a bit. 
Joseph’s brothers threw him into a pit. 
*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam. 


74. Bidden, bitten, mitten 


The guests were bidden to enter. 
She was bitten by a poisonous snake. 
A mitten is a glove without fingers. 


75. Bide, bite, might, mite, pied 


The bite was not poisonous. : 
' She begged me to bide with her until even- 


ing. 

That might have been better. 

‘ She was only a mite of a girl. _ 

Do you know the story of the Pied Piper?: 


76. Bids, bits, midst 


He that bids most shall have it. 
The sail was torn into bits by the hurricane. 
' We welcomed her in our midst. 


77. Bier, beer, mere, peer, pier 


Beer is made of hops and malt, 
The stately ship lay at the pier. — 
They placed the flowers on the bier. 


I met her by mere chance. - 
The king summoned the peer to the palace. 


78. Big, mink, pick, pig, pink 


. The. big shadow frightened: the child. 


The farmer sold his pig at the market. 
Shall we pick some berries? 

She wore a pink dress. 

The fur of the mink is valuable. 

He likes to pick a quarrel. 

Pick it up. 

She gave me a pink from her garden. 
Did the thief pick the lock? 


79. Bill, mill, pill 


He came to pay the bill. 

One-tenth of a cent is called a mill. 
He gave me a bitter pill. 

The stork has a long-pointed bill. 
Let us walk as far as the mill. 

Has the grocer sent the bill? 


80. Been, bin, pin 


Where have you been? 
The bin was filled with coal. 
I would not give a pin for it. 
Pin the papers together. 


81. Bind, mind, pint 


Bear it in mind. 

I bought a pint of cream. 

Do you know how to bind a book? 
That man has a fine mind. 

I have a great mind to do it. 
Please put me in mind of it. 

That jar holds a pint. 


82. Birch, perch 


The birch is among the most useful of trees. 
The perch inhabits both fresh and salt water. 


83. Bird, burn, pert 
The mother bird sat on her nest. 
Be careful not to burn yourself. 
Don’t you think she is rather pert? 
84. Black, blank, plank 
She wore a black cloak. 


Fill out the blank. 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is written in blank 


verse. : 


A plank was placed across the stream. 


- It was a dark shade of blue, almost black. 


There are several blank pages in my book. 
8s. Blackened,-blanket 


The ceiling was blackened by the smoke. 
The horse was covered with a blanket. 
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86. Blade, plain, plane, plate, played 


Pass me the plate. 

He played golf once a week while he was 
away. 

The knife has a sharp bDlade. 

He rode swiftly across the plain. 

A plane is a carpenter’s tool. 

It must be put up in plain sight. 

He played his part well. 


87. Blase, place, plays 


That is one of the most popular plays of 
today. 

The ceremony took place at four. 

We could see the blaze from our window. 

Place the book on the shelf. 

Give me this one in place of the other one. 

He plays the violin. 


88. Blessed, pleasant 


Blessed are the peacemakers. 
It was a pleasant drive. 


89. Blew, blue 


The wind blew and the lightning flashed. 
What makes the sky blue? 


oo. Blind, blight, plied, plight 


The poet Milton was blind. 

The frost will blight the blossoms of the 
fruit trees. 

The ship plied its course through the storm. 

He was in a painful plight. 


gl. Blood, blunt 


He was a prince of royal blood. 
The knife is very blunt. 


92. Bloom, plume 


Buttercups bloom in the spring. 

Swans come ashore to plume themselves. 
The roses are in full bloom. 

She wore a hat with a large black plume. 


93. Blot, plod, plot 
The plot was discovered in time to save the 
king’s life. 
Be careful not to blot the paper. 
We could see him plod across the meadow. 


94. Blouse, plows 


The ploughman plows the field. : 
The blouse was made of a coarse material. 


95. Blunder, plunder , ,. 


A small blunder may cause great damage. 
The thieves escaped with the plunder. 


96. Blush, plunge, plush 


It made her biush with shame. 

Did you see him plunge into the water ‘to 
save the child? 

Plush is a kind of velvet used for furniture. 


97. Boar, bore, boa, more, pore, pour 


It was more than she wanted to pay. 
Pour the milk into the cup. 
A pore is an opening in the skin through 


which the perspiration passes. 


A boar is a wild hog. 

The more they have, the more they want. 
Society is a bore to some people. 

She wore a fine feather boa. 

The more, the better. 

What more could we do? 


98. Board, bored, mourned, poured 


He pays a very high price for board. 

The dog mourned for his master. 

How it poured yesterday! 

She looked so bored. 

Where did you board the train? 

My father is one of the board of directors. 
We met them on board the ship. 


99. Boarder, mourner, porter 


The new boarder attracted much attention. 
The faithful dog was the chief mourner. 
The porter delivered the trunk at the station. 


100. Boast, most, post 


We pitied the child the most. 

We watched for the sign on the post. 

She could not boast of much courage. 

Will you post my letter? 

Boast not thyself of tomorrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 

We shall have to make the most of it. 

I shall remain away three weeks at the most. 


101. Boat, bode, moat, mode, mote, mowed 


The boat was delayed by the fog. 

The castle was surrounded by a moat. 

That is sure to bode some evil. 

She was always dressed in the latest Parisian 
mode. 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye? 

The farmer mowed the field. 


102. Bob, mob, mop, pop 


The police arrested the leader of the mob. 
She uses a mop for cleaning the floor. 

Do you like to pop corn? 

We could see him bob his head. 


Sine 
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103. Bog, mock, pock 


Have you ever seen a cranberry bog? 
The students had a mock trial. 
His face was pock-marked. 


104. Bold, bolt, bowled, mould 


The thief was very bold. 

Don’t forget to bolt the door. 

They bowled at the club twice a week. 
Dampness will mould the cheese. 


105. Bowl, mole, pole, poll 


Fill the bow! with milk. 

A mole is a small quadruped. 

The lightning struck the pole. 

Do you like to bowl? 

My friend joined an expedition to the North 
Pole. 

That man is a Pole. 

How much pol! tax does he pay? 


106. Bond, bought, pawned, pond 


The boys went to the pond to fish. 

The jewels had been pawned. 

How many pounds of fish have you bought? 
The bond of friendship was severed. 


107. Bone, moan, mown, pone 


It was always a bone of contention. 

He had mown the lawn before leaving. 

We could hear the poor animal moan. 

In the South people make a pone of corn- 
bread. 

The cook will bone the fish. 

The new-mown hay smells sweet. 


108. Boon, mood, moon 


The shower was a boon after the hot day. 

What time does the moon rise tonight? 

She was often in a melancholy mood. 

Henry Hudson’s ship was named the “Half 
Moon.” 


109. Borrow, morrow 


He will leave on the morrow. 
May I borrow your book? 


110. Boss, moss 


The men were dissatisfied with their boss. 
The walls were covered with moss. 


111. Bottle, model 


She is learning to model in clay. 

The bottle was filled with wine. 

There is a model of the State Capitol in the 
Art Museum. 


to bring up. 
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112. Boughs, mouse, bows 


The boughs were laden with fruit. 
I caught a mouse this morning. 
She bows to me when we meet in the car. 


113. Bound, bowed, mound, mount, pound, 
pout 


They bowed their heads in reverence. 

Can you bound the State of Massachusetts? 
We saw him mount his horse and ride away. 
The soldiers hid behind the mound. 

How many ounces are there in a pound? 
The ship was bound for Liverpool. 

Will you mount this photograph for me? 
We spent the night at the Summit House on 


Mount Washington. 


The English pound is worth about five dol- 


lars. 


You must not pout. 
How is the book bound? 
He is bound to succeed. 


114. Bray, pray, prey 


Do you hear that donkey bray? 
The lion lay in the thicket, ready to spring 


upon his prey. 


Pray do not go there. 
115. Brake, break 


The driver lost control of the brake. 
Be careful not to break it. 

Don’t break your promise. 

The brake is a species of fern. 

We started at break of day. 


116. Breach, preach 


He was sued for breach of promise. 
You must practise what you preach. 


117. Bread, bred 


Bread is the staff of life. 
His actions showed him to be well bred. 


118. Bribe, prime 


They tried to bribe the officer. 
He died in the prime of life. 
What are prime numbers? 


119. Brick, brig, brink, bring, prick, prink 


The house was built of brick. 

A brig is a ship with two masts. 

The hunter stood on the brink of the cliff. 

I will bring it with me tomorrow. 

She felt the prick in her finger. 

She liked to prink. 

The man is a bricklayer. 

The poor woman was left with four children 
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120. Bridal, bridle 


Bridal wreath is the name of a plant having 
small white flowers. 
He rode along the bridle path. 


121. Bride, bright, pride, pried 


It was a bright summer morning. 
She was the prettiest bride of the season. 
They pried open the door. 


122. Brim, prim 


The cup was full to the brim. 
The old lady always looked very prim. 


123. Broad, brought 


It was almost as broad as it was long. 
He brought back the book yesterday. 


124. Brogue, broke 


His Irish brogue was very entertaining. 
Did you say that he broke his arm? 
The horse broke away and dashed up the 
road. 
125. Brown, proud 


I like the brown one better than the black 
one. 
He was proud of his prize. 


126. Bubble, bumble, mumble 


Do you remember reading about The South 
Sea Bubble? 

There are more than sixty species of bum- 
ble bees in North America. 

I wish you would not mumble so. 


127. Buck, bug, bunk, monk, mug, pug 


We had a ride on the buckboard. 

There is a lady-bug on your sleeve. 

The two boys occupied the same bunk. 

The monk appeared at the gate of the mon- 
astery. 

The child drank the milk out of a mug. 

I have a little pug dog. 


128. Bud, bun, but, butt, mud, pun 


The lilacs are in bud. 

We gave the bun to the hungry boy. 

It was not my mother, but my sister, that 
you saw. 

A ram will butt with its head. 

The wagon was stuck in the mud. 

A pun can seldom be translated. 


129. Buff, muff, puff 


Have you my muff? 
We heard the puff of the engine. 


The man wore a buff-colored coat. 
A puff of wind blew off his hat. 


130. Budge, much, mush 


He would not budge an inch. 

How much he looks like his father! 
Did you have some mush for breakfast? 
I don’t think much of that. 


131. Bull, pull 


The bull became enraged and darted after 
the man. 
Pull the rope attached to the bell. 


132. Bunch, munch, punch 


I gathered a large bunch of wild flowers. 
Boys like to punch each other. 
The animals munch their food. 
That is a fine bunch of grapes. 


133. Bundle, muddle, puddle 


The bundle was delivered by parcel post. 
I dropped my silver purse into a puddle. 
What a muddle! 


134. Buried, merit 


The children buried their dog in the garden. 
Civil service positions are given on merit. 
He won a reward of merit. 


135. Bush, push 


Our lilac bush is in bloom. 
You must not push in a crowd. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


136. Burrs, purrs, purse 


We found some chestnut burrs. 

The cat purrs. 

I have lost my purse. 

He offered a purse of five hundred dollars. 


137. Bustle, muscle, mussel, mussle, puzzle 


She likes to bustle about the house. 

He did not move a muscle. 

The clam is a mussel. 

It was a pussle to me how they did it. 

There was a great bustie and disturbance in 
the house. 

My dog does not like to wear a muzzle. 

Can you solve the pussle? 


138. Butter, mutter 


We get fresh butter from the dairy every 
week. 

The old man used to mutter certain words 
to himself. 

Give me a slice of bread and butter. 
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139. Button, mutton 


Will you have some mutton broth? 

Press the button. 

How much does that leg of mutton weigh? 

Button your coat. 

Can you make a good button-hole? 

Did you ever play “Button, button, who’s got 
the button?” 


140. Buy, by, my, pie 


I wish to buy the picture. 

By this time tomorrow I shall be on my way. 

I will tell you about it by and by. 

My pen is worse than yours. 

Can you make a good apple pie? 

Where can I[ buy a pie? 

Did you say good-bye to them? 

Have you read over the by-laws of the so- 
ciety ? 

It is cheaper to buy the cloth by the piece. 

Do you prefer to travel by land or by water? 


141. Buys, mice, pies 


If he buys the house, I will let you know. 
We caught four mice in the trap. 
What kind of pies shall I buy? 


142. Cab, camp, cap, gap 


Your cap must match your suit. 

The driver of the cab did not know the way. 

We spent the summer in our camp in the 
Maine woods. 

How can we fill the gap? 

Tell the porter to call a cab. 


143. Cable, gable 


Who laid the first cable across the Atlantic? 
There was a window in the gable. 
Send me a cable when you arrive. 


144. Card, cart, guard, yard, yarn 


A guard was stationed at the door. 

The children were playing in the school- 
yard. 

The sailor told us a long yarn. 

She left her card at the door. 

Don’t put the cart before the horse. 

Write your name and address on this card. 

I bought a yard of red ribbon and a card of 
hooks and eyes. 

Please hand me the yard-stick. 

I need four skeins of yarn to make the 
shawl. 

145. Call, gall 


Call me when you are ready. 

: It was as bitter as. gall. 

At what time did you say that they would 
call for you?" ' 
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146. Came, cape, game 


She came to me with a message. 

He was often seen at the ball game. 

My new cape is lined with fur. 

He sells meat, poultry, and game. 

Cape Colony is one of the most important of 
the British possessions in Africa. 

What are the rules of the game? 

Will you have a game of chess? 

They came from the Cape this morning to 
attend the ball game. 


147. Can, canned, cat, gad 


Can you tell me the price of a ton of hay? 
What is in that can? 

Salmon is canned in Alaska. 

Our cat is a good mouser. 

We have. no time to gad about the streets. 
It can be done. 


148. Cattle, candle 


The farmer sold his cattle to his neighbor. 

The only light in the room came from a 
candle. 

The bull won the prize at the cattle show. 

The candle-stick was made of brass. 


149. Cane, gain, gait, gate 


Byes are large fields of sugar-cane in Porto. 
ico. 

You would not gain much in that way. 

Open the gate and let me pass. 

He walked with a rapid gait. 

The man offered a reward for the cane that 
he lost. 

I know her by her gait. ° 

The harbor of San Francisco is called “The 
Golden Gate.” 


150. Carrot, garret 


The carrot was used as a vegetable in early 
times. 

The old garret was a favorite place for the 
children to play. 


151. Case, gase 


That is not the case. 

Don’t gaze out of the window so much. 

I received a case of books by express this: 
morning. 

In case I see her, I will tell her about it. 


‘152: Cast, caste 


We cast it aside. 

In India people of one caste have no social 
intercourse with those of another. 

The ship cast anchor at four o'clock. 

Let us cast lots. 

The statue was cast in bronze. 


(To be continued ) 
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_ LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A DEAF-BORN CHILD 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


I 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 


OUR letter, with its note of bewil- 

derment and pain, has touched me 
deeply. You are trying to be “resigned,” 
but everything in you cries out against 
the knowledge that Jamie, your heart’s 
delight, brown-eyed Jamie, with his beau- 
tiful, straight-limbed, alive little body, his 
soft, baby hands and feet, is deaf. 

Oh, I know! You needn’t tell me what 
a blow it is to you. He isn’t 18 months 
old yet, but you have his life already 
planned out for him up to the time he 
shall be 25. You have seen him a merry 
little boy and a self-sufficient youth, you 
have decided to what college he shall go, 
and you have even picked out the kind of 
girl you want him to marry ; and Jim has 
no doubt witnessed Jamie’s first fight and 
his base-ball prowess and contemplated 
his establishment in business. 

And now you learn that Jamie is deaf, 
perhaps totally deaf; that he was prob- 
ably born that way, and will in all like- 
lihood continue so as long as: he lives. 
It nearly breaks your heart. All your 
plans and dreams and even some of your 
present happiness in your darling little 
baby are shattered like glass, and you 
cannot put them together again. You are 
worried and alarmed, and even in a vague 
way ashamed to find that Jamie will not 
be like other little boys. 

You are facing the facts. You write 
and ask what you shall do, but at the 
same time you reiterate again and again 
your agonized questions as to why such 
a thing should have happened to you and 
why little Jamie must. bear this cross. 

I like to commence with a clean slate. 
Suppose we take a fresh start at the very 
beginning of things and try to erase some 
of the false ideas that you may have ac- 
quired or that may have been expressed 
to you by sympathetic friends. You have 


already arrived at some slight realization 


of the difficulties that deafness entails, 


and you call it a “cross” that you, as well 
as Jamie, will have to bear. You look 
upon it as a visitation from some outside 
power and wonder passionately why it 
should have come to you. You call it a 
“dreadful problem,” a “terrible handi- 
cap,” and a lot of other misnomers that 
have occasioned in you a mournful and 
rebellious state of mind. 

I think it is very important for you to 
clear away these ideas and assume a right 
attitude toward your child. First, as to 
his deafness being an “affliction” from 
the hand of God. Just think a minute! 
It is only fair to God, as well as to your- 
self, to admit squarely that, even as you 
are largely responsible for bringing Jamie 
into the world, so you or Jim, or both of 
you, had a share in causing his deaf- 
ness, or Jamie would not be deaf. I 
am not saying this in condemnation at 
all. It simply seems best that you accept 
at once the fact that Jamie’s deafness is 
not a cross, but a consequence. Every- 
thing in life goes by law. Nothing ever 
happens. Nothing is imposed on you 
from without. Deafness is not an erratic 
occurrence, but the result of a physical 
law of exact cause and effect. God is no 
more to be blamed for it than he would 
be blamed if Jamie, by reason of the law 
of gravitation, fell off the porch and 
broke his arm; nor does ignorance of the 
law protect any one from the results of 
its working. 

If you accept without cavil your re- 
sponsibility in the matter, you will feel 
naturally a keener interest in mitigating 
the effects of your baby’s deafness ; and 
there is all the difference in the world 
between the passive endurance of a cross 
and the active discharge of a responsi- 
bility. 

But, granted that you accept it, you are 
troubled at the problem that deafness of- 
fers. You call it in your letter “a terrible 
handicap.” ‘Would it help you to be told 
that one may be totally deaf and still 
have a full and useful life, many friends, 
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money-earning capacity, and a perfectly 
beautiful time? There is no reason what- 
ever why your boy should not have all of 
these, and a good education and good 
speech into the bargain. 

It depends pretty much on you. Real- 
izing this, you resent the newness of the 
difficulties you face. Deafness is foreign 
to your experience. You know very little 
about it; and while you have certainly 
wanted to do great things for Jamie, 
hearing, you were not prepared to explore 
a whole new continent, climb unknown 
mountains, and sail uncharted seas for 
Jamie, deaf. 

Parents of a little deaf child far too 
commonly regard his deafness as an un- 
charted and unfathomable sea of experi- 
ence which he must sail by himself. They 
let him drift away from them and grow 
up almost, one might say, in another 
country, so far as any community of in- 
terest and language is concerned. The 
isolation of a deaf child in a hearing 
family is sometimes tragical to witness, 
and it is wholly unnecessary. There is 
nothing so intricate or involved about the 
problems of deafness that a mother of 
ordinary capacity cannot solve them. 

But you! I cannot talk to you about 
it in such a calm and collected and ana- 
lyzing way. Oh, do put out of your 
mind forever the idea that this handicap 
of deafness is intolerable. Do not exag- 
gerate it into a disgrace. Do not fancy 
that you will have to introduce Jamie 
with apologies ; that you can expect noth- 
ing of him to satisfy your pride; and, 
above all things, don’t imagine that his 
problems are going to oppress you. 

I tell you they are opportunities! A 
deaf child opens to his mother a perfectly 
wonderful field of exercise and experi- 
ence and knowledge and joy! You will 
have undreamed-of happiness in watch- 
ing him grow. The development of any 
little child is fascinating to watch, but a 
hearing child develops more or less inde- 
pendently of his mother and teachers. 
He has many avenues of experience be- 
sides those along which he is consciously 
led. With Jamie it will be different. His 
mental growth is almost entirely depend- 
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ent upon the training he receives in his 
early years, and this training is absolutely 
dependent on you; and the satisfaction 
which comes with getting fine results 
from careful training will be yours. 

I wonder if you have a theory of life. 
Probably, like most persons, you have 
not. You have only a vague desire to be 
useful and good, to help other people, and 
to gain certain concrete pleasures for 
yourself by the way. You have also a 
wish for self-development and self-ex- 
pression. You may be quite uncertain in 
your mind about this, but the desire is 
there, whether it be in the form of want- 
ing to get on in society, or succeed in 
club or social work, or to have a better 
house or better furniture or better clothes 
than you now possess, or to crochet and 
make tatting, or study Shakespeare or 
learn the new dances. 

These are all forms of self-expression, 
and any or all of these interests may be 
pulling on you. Their familiar urge is 
more or less pleasing to feel, while the 
new and unaccustomed urge of a deaf 
baby to care for and understand and edu- 
cate causes you to fret greatly. 

Now, there is no harm in trying to see 
whether, if you make a great effort to do 
the right thing by little Jamie, you will 
get anything out of it yourself. This is, 
of course, not a conventional way to look 
at things. According to orthodox views, 
a mother is formed by nature in such a 
way that, immediately with the advent of 
children, her individual interests evap- 
orate and her time is left a vacuum, to be 
filled with anything her children require. 
Experience does not bear out this pe- 
culiar theory ; and, anyhow, a deaf child 
demands such a large order of time and 
study and interest it seems quite pertinent 
to inquire whether he will pay you for 
giving up the other interesting things he 
may possibly supplant. 

You will find, just as surely as you 
give Jamie intelligent interest and help, 
that this repayment in large measure will 
be yours. A teacher, if she is any good 
at all, learns constantly as much as she 
teaches, and sometimes she learns more. 
You will be Jamie’s first teacher, and he 
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will help you to learn things of which 
you never even dreamed. You have some 
knowledge of the joy to be gained from 
creative work. Well, he will offer you 
creative work of the very highest. His 
mind is plastic clay for you to work upon, 
and, with the delicate instruments that 
his innate faculties furnish you, make al- 
most anything you will. You have read 
of the thrills that come with voyages of 
exploration and discovery. Here are 
whole new continents for you to discover 
and map out, wonderful rivers of joy to 
follow, a new country to populate with 
desirable ideas and ideals. 

You will be largely responsible for 
whatever ideas your boy absorbs of the 
life and world and people about him. 
You will need to watch and work in order 
to make sure that the ideas he acquires 
are the best for him to have; and this 
will not only clarify your own view- 
points, but will give you an astonishing 
lot of new ones. Before long Jamie will 
be asking you questions himself, and you 
will have to turn your rag-bag stock of 
information wrong side out to answer 
them. You will be learning so many new 
things, and in such thrillingly delight- 
ful ways! You will have to work to an- 
swer the questions that your baby will 
present to you in one form or another, 
and this work will be enormously worth 
while. 

Then, in order to aid his physical de- 
velopment, which is very important, you 
will be out of doors with him a great 
deal, and that will be very good for you. 

Perhaps I have made it all sound too 
formidable. Perhaps you feel that you 
cannot be bothered to learn new ways; 
that you would prefer to go along. in 
grown-up fashion, not skipping agilely to 
keep up with a child. My goodness! 
You won’t have to learn everything in 


one day. One thing will lead to another. . 


Once you have started, the way will open 
as you proceed, and you will be growing 
all the time in knowledge and understand- 
ing of how to deal with your problems. 
You may not always realize your prog- 
ress as you go alone, but every difficulty 
conquered will afford you a_ separate 


thrill; every mistake corrected will bring 
satisfaction. 

So go ahead! Make up your mind to 
take Jamie’s hand and see what you and 
he can do together. Some day you will 
look back at this time of uncertainty and 
stress and reflect with keen, profound de- 
light upon the great things that you and 
Jamie have accomplished. 

I am not talking poetically at all. You 
have a world of possibilities before you. 
There is no end to the seeming wonders 
you may perform. 


II 


PRACTICAL BEGINNINGS 


A great educator of the deaf has said 
that the best thing for a teacher to keep 
in mind is that a deaf child is just the 
same as a hearing child, except that he is 
deaf. ‘The more you treat Jamie as if he 
could hear, the better it will be for him. 
Remember his deafness long enough to 
develop certain fixed habits in your way 
of treating him, and after that forget it 
as hard as you can. 

By these fixed habits I mean certain 
practises which readily become second 
nature to those treating with the deaf. 
For instance, you must always be sure 
that the light comes from behind him and 
falls on your face when you talk to him, 
and make certain, also, that he is looking 
at you. That is easy enough when you 
are holding him in your arms, but when 
he is creeping about or playing on the 
floor you can teach him to look at you 
instantly in response to a light tap of 
your foot on the floor. Never, even when 
he is very little, seek to attract his atten- 
tion by making motions to him with your 
hands or arms, unless he is in such a situ- 
ation that he could not feel your foot 
signal. Motions, gestures, signs of all 
description, are just so many impedi- 
ments to the lip-reading that will be his 
greatest asset in life. 

You know enough of what lip-reading 
is to understand that Jamie will have to 
depend on his eyes to understand what is 
said to him. If you find that he has any 
hearing, it will be of great benefit in help- 
ing him to speak correctly, but his lip- 
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reading ability will be his chief means of 
communication with the world. It is the 
most important thing that you can teach 
him. 

This may be hard for you to realize. 
The most important thing in your mind, 
the most distressful and embarrassing 
consequence of his deafness, will be that 
Jamie does not talk like other children. 

When your baby was born he was able 
to breathe and digest his food and to cry 
just like other babies, without anybody to 
show him how. Breathing and the di- 
gestive processes are innate character- 
istics of all animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. Speech, however, is a highly 
evolved faculty, acquired through mil- 
lions of years of man’s later develop- 
ment, and the use of this faculty must be 
learned by each individual for himself. 
The hearing child learns to talk from 
hearing the speech of others. A hearing 
baby cast at birth upon a desert island 
and growing up there would not be able 
to speak a single word ; yet he would have 
perfect speech organs and all the poten- 
tial capacity for speech and language. 
Your deaf baby has this potential capac- 
ity, but he is in a measure situated like 
the hearing baby on the desert island, in 
that he cannot hear other people talk. 
He can, however, be consciously led 
through the whole difficult process of ac- 
quiring speech. He can be taught to talk 
almost as well as if he could hear, and if 
you begin early enough to help him his 
speech will be every bit as serviceable as 
that of a hearing child. 

It takes a hearing child at least three 
years to acquire his baby vocabulary, 
every word of which he heard over and 
over again before he began to say it him- 
self. Long before he made any intelli- 
gible sounds he hearkened to the voices 
of the people around him and understood 
much of what they said. He learned to 
recognize his mother’s voicé and to know 
her meaning when she spoke to him. He 
learned the names of many things and 
people before he could say them himself. 
He learned the meaning of “Come” and 
“Papa” and “No, no” and “Baby” before 
his lips could form the words. 


Now, Jamie has to learn to speak in 
this same gradual way, and without the 
constant aid of a pair of ears. His eyes, 
whatever partial hearing he may have, 
and his trained muscular feeling and 
sense of vibration will have to bring him, 
consciously, into the use of the spoken 
word. Where the hearing baby says 
“Mama,” unconscigusly, without thinking 
how he says it, Jamie will have to learn 
that for the ‘““M” sound the voice comes 
through the nose and the lips are closed; 
that for broad “a” the back of the tongue 
is low in the mouth and the lips apart. 
He will have to learn slowly to gain 
muscular control of his vocal organs. 
For this he will need a trained articula- 
tion teacher ; but you can give him all the 
necessary foundation for this training, 
and so make his teacher’s work incal- 
culably easier and more worth while. Do 
not be troubled that he does not talk like 
other little babies. His speech will be 
slower than theirs in coming, but it will 
come, and the better you prepare the way 
for it, the better speech it will be. 

The way for you to help his speech is: 
Forget that he is deaf! Talk to him, and 
talk, and talk, and TALK! Right now, 
while he is a little baby and just begin- 
ning to notice the world around him, you 
can teach him to watch the speech of 
others and understand ix. Don’t talk 
baby talk. Use good English and say the 
same things over and over again, not, of 
course, in mechanical repetition, but in 
the natural order of events, just as, if 
Jamie could hear, you would be apt to 
say “Come to mother” fifty times a day. 

Beginning very early this way, his lip- 
reading ability will develop until he is 
able to understand the speech of others 
almost as easily and naturally as if he 
heard. The mere habit of looking at the 
mouth of the one who is talking to him 
is one of the finest things you can teach 
him. You would be surprised to know 
that some deaf children grow to the age 
of seven or eight without acquiring this 
habit at all, and when they are then sent 
to school under the assumption that the 
teacher will show them how to talk and 
read the lips, the already overworked 
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teacher has to begin at the very beginning 
and teach the child to look at her face 
when she speaks; and just that much 
time is lost from the more intricate and 
important articulation work. 

Sing to Jamie. Hold him in your arms 
and sing all the songs you know. Recite 
little verses and jingles or anything else 
that appeals to you. I read once about a 
scholarly mother who could not sing and 
who therefore used to chant the A¢neid 
aloud to her baby girl for a sleepy song. 
I see no reason why the stately Latin 
should not have had a very good after- 
effect. This singing, in Jamie’s case, is 
very important, for by feeling your voice 
when he is in your arms he will come, 
‘unconsciously, as the hearing baby does, 
to a realization of the natural rhythm of 
the human voice. 

It is hardly possible for a hearing per- 
son to understand the peculiar sensitive- 
ness of the deaf to vibrations. Your at- 
tention is distracted by receiving sounds 
through your ears, so you do not realize 
that every footfall, every blow, every 
voice, sends vibrations through the furni- 
ture and the floor, and that your own 
voice can be powerfully felt by a deaf 
person who is touching you. When you 
hold your baby in your arms and talk or 
sing to him, your voice sends thrills 
through his little body, and his attention 
will be quick to respond to this stimulus. 
If you hold his little hand against your 
nose, your throat, or your chest, he will 
come tb understand that different sounds 
make stronger vibrations in different 
places, and he will recognize the ebb and 
flow, the rise and fall, the stops and sus- 
tained sounds that make up speech. 

Let me give you a slight instance of 
what vibration means to the deaf. I used 
to be one of a party of young people 
who met on Sunday afternoons to read 
“improving” books. I always sat beside 
the person who was reading and looked 
on at the same time; but as I read very 
rapidly, I would finish the page long be- 
fore the reader was ready to turn. When 
I had finished it myself I used to watch 
the reader’s face and read the last of the 
page, which I already knew, from his 


lips. I also found that, without looking 
at him at all, I. could follow the reading 
and tell exactly where he was on the page 
by merely feeling the vibration of his 
voice through the back of the sofa and 
through my elbow, which was touching 
him. Having read the page, but without 
either seeing or hearing him, I could at 
any time have put my finger on the words 
he was reading. On one occasion he 
came to the word “philanthropic,” which 
I had always accented on the second syl- 
lable instead of the third. When he read 
it “philanthropic,” I fairly jumped within 
myself to find that I had been mispro- 
nouncing a familiar word. I obtained 
the correct accent entirely through feel- 
ing the vibrations of his voice. 

Now, I had perfect speech before I be- 
came deaf, and so in any matter of pro- 
nouncing a word I know what I am 
about, and vibration is only an accidental 
help. To the deaf baby it is all impor- 
tant. His future command over his own 
speech will depend upon his sensitiveness 
to the vibration of speech and his ability 
to imitate what he has felt. As you sing 
and talk to him, he will learn to see and 
feel and make ready to imitate your 
speech, and this familiarity of his with 
the spoken word will make him instantly 
comprehend what his teachers want him 
to do when he goes to school and takes 
his first lessons in articulation. His early 
lessons will begin with laying his hand 
on his teacher’s nose or throat and on his 
own; and if he has been accustomed to 
put his little hands on his mother’s face 
and feel her voice, there is just that much 
gained, that much time left for his more 
difficult lessons. 

Perhaps it will help you to understand 
all of this more if you try to notice the 
vibrations of your own speech. Put your 
finger against the side of your nose and 
say the syllable Bé. Then say Ma very 
slowly. If you notice carefully, you will 
feel that when you say M4 there is a de- 
cided vibration in your nose. That is 
because “M” is what we call a nasal 
sound. Now, put your hand against your 
throat, with the fingers resting in the 
region of the vocal chords. Say Bd, and 
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then Pd, and then Md. See if you can 
tell the difference in the vibrations. When 
you say Ba there is a constriction of the 
vocal chords at the beginning of the 
sound, because B is a voice consonant. 
With Pd, however, the vibration in the 
throat begins only with the vowel a, for 
P is a breath sound. When you say M, 
although you feel the voice in the throat, 
the vibrations are strongest in the nose; 
but there is no sensation in the nose when 
you say Ba or Pa. 

I am not telling you this to lead you to 
tackle the difficult business of articulation 
teaching. That is for a trained teacher. 


But there is no harm in your understand- 
ing what you are about in thus laying the 
foundations for the teacher’s work. 
Don’t be hurrying or anxious or insistent 
in trying to catch Jamie’s attention. The 
best lessons you can teach him will come 
by the way and largely in the course of 
playing with him. Don’t be in a hurry 
for results, but rejoice greatly in the re- 
sults when you do see them, for they are 
a sign that you are doing the right thing 
by your baby and helping him in a way 
that no other person in the world but 
you can help him. 
(To be continued) 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS—THE “OBJECT LESSON”* 


WELL selected and graded course 
of object lessons will be found most 
useful in almost every stage of the deaf 
child’s education. Intelligent interest, in- 


creased knowledge and powers of obser-. 


vation and reasoning, as well as extension 
of vocabulary and language forms, should 
be the direct outcome of this particular 
lesson. The lines laid down for ordinary 
teachers in preparation, presentation, and 
application should be carefully studied 
and followed, with this slight difference— 
that the range of language should be 
more carefully considered, so that the 
pupil does not become confused by too 
many new terms and forms of expression 
at once. The fact that lessons in schools 
for the deaf are frequently shorter and 
simpler does not render the preparation 
of “notes” unnecessary—rather is it a 
fact that the simpler the lesson, the more 
attention is needed in the preparation and 
the selection of illustrations, models, and 
apparatus. It is not too much to say that 
for intelligent gradation of language the 
writing out of the lesson by the teacher 
in the form in which he proposes to pre- 
sent it to his class is absolutely essential. 

A list of “headings” down the left- 
hand side of the blackboard will assist in 
the orderly arrangement and proper se- 
quence of thought and materially assist 
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the pupils when the time comes for them 
to reproduce the lesson itself or a com- 
position on a similar subject. 

Taking “a mineral” as our subject, the 
headings would naturally fall into name 
and classification; description, qualities, 
etc. ; production and use; and these could 
be subdivided into What ?—what color? 
what kind? where from? etc., as the 
teacher wished. 

In giving the lesson the teacher will 
naturally allow himself to cover a wider 
field than is given in the blackboard sum- 
mary, but the main points and forms of 
expression must be kept well in view and 
the tendency to wander off checked. In- 
telligent questioning to elicit what is al- 
ready known, the stimulation of new 
thoughts, immediately followed by the 
new terms of expression, a judicious use 
of the How? and Why? queries, these 
are merely the marks of a good teacher 
in any field of education. 

The summary should, as a rule, be 
written by the teacher. The plan of al- 
lowing the children to write up each sen- 
tence—in the slow, methodical manner of 
many children—turns the “object lesson” 
into a mere test of writing from “lip- 
reading”; it wastes the time of this par- 
ticular lesson, and is unnecessary to the 
teacher, who knows by intuition whether 
every child is “taking” the language pre- 
sented on his lips. An occasional com- 
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mand to “Write that down” would serve 
the purpose of testing the “receptivity” 
of the children just as well as the more 
labored process. 

But it is in the subsequent treatment of 
the lesson that the special work of the 
teacher of the deaf is most important. 

Suppose the following summary has 
appeared on the blackboard: 


“COAL” 


That is a piece of coal. 

Coal is a mineral. It is black, hard, 
and shiny. It is also brittle and inflam- 
mable. 

Coal comes from the coal mines in 
Staffordshire, Nottingham, or Durham. 

The miners go down the mine; they 
travel a long way underground to the 
place where they dig the coal. 

Then the coal is put in trucks, or rail- 
way wagons, and sent to different towns. 

We buy coal by the sack or by the ton. 
A sack of coal weighs I or 2 cwts. and 
costs —. 

Coal is one of the most useful things in 
the world. We use it to make our fires, 
to warm ‘the rooms and cook our food, to 
drive our engines and machinery, and to 
make gas. 

The words and phrases in italics all 
lend themselves to further development, 
as follows: 

a piece of coal, bread, wood, implying 
indefinite size ; other terms, such as a cob 
of coal, a shovelful, and a scuttleful, etc. ; 
later a bundle of, a bunch of, ete. 

minerals a list, then a compari- 
son of the dull, shiny, brittle, and hard. 

inflammable wood, oils, cellu- 
loid, cotton. 

non-inflammable 
iron, wool- 

miners . . . opens up the question 
of avocations and perhaps a full lesson 
on the “mine.” 

a place where a list including 
such terms as quarry, gravel pit, wood- 
yard, forest, ete. 

buy coal by the sack wood by 
the bundle, bread by the loaf, and other 
items within the child’s own experience. 

comes; is put; (is) sent, ete. 
and all the passive (narrative) forms of 


stone, slate, 


the verb require treatment. This is one 
of the most useful forms, and the chil- 
dren should be led to adopt it as soon as 
it can be grasped. Rooms in which we 
have fires, and the rooms without, the 
reasons for using coal instead of wood, 
arid the question of transport, all open up 
new trains of thought, introducing new 
phrases, whilst the fuller questions of 
railways and the productions of various 
districts would be reserved for the geog- 
raphy lesson. 

Terms like “also,” “underground,” and 
others will naturally be introduced into 
such lessons incidentally, and need not be 
made the subject of a special exercise, 
unless the teacher feels his class is pre- 
pared to begin to use them. 

Finally, the teacher, having explained 
and given little exercises. such as the 
above, should expect their adoption in the 
children’s own compositions, and if they 
do not appear the pupils should be made 
to substitute the new and more difficult 
terms for the older, simpler ones. It is 
only by such use that proper extension of 
language is possible. 

The oral questioning at the end of the 
lesson can never be satisfactory unless 
thought out beforehand. The questions 
should make a full demand on the knowl- 
edge and powers of expression of each 
childand direct elliptical answers accepted 
in reply, whilst the fuller sentence forms 
would be required when written. The 
list of questions should be kept for refer- 
ence, and a most useful exercise is to 
hand this list to a child at a subsequent 
date and allow him to question the class 
on the subject-matter of the lesson. 
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THE CROSS 
By Mitprep KENNEDY 


Onward through the silence of the way. 
Forward up the steep path, day by day. 
Balancing the great weight of the Cross, 

So that others are not conscious of thy loss. 
Smiling when thy heart is filled with tears; 
Helping others still to master fears. 

This is what Christ meant that we must be 
When He said, “Take up thy. Cross and follow 
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F. Luis Mora 
FANTASY OF GOYA 


The many readers who enjoyed Miss 


“The Spanish Artist, Francisco Goya: A Study.” 
Stilwell’s charming essay bearing that title in THe Voira Review for July, 1914, will fin 


an added pleasure in this Fantasy of Goya. This large painting was shown in the ninety- 
first annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design, and, like the other work of this 


deaf and impetuous artist, won admiration. 
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RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


RHYTHM IN THINKING 


“Rhythm has been called the ‘first born of the 
imagination.’ ” 


E ARE told that the fundamental 

element in expression is thinking, 
and that all expression is primarily an 
effort to make thought known. What are 
the elements of thinking? When we re- 
call an event, an experience, or the ap- 
pearance of an object, we find that the 
mind proceeds from idea to idea by a 
series of pulsations. It forms a concept, 
rests upon it, then leaps forward to an- 
other (idea), and in this transition is a 
movement which is rhythmic. 

Coleridge says: “Most of my readers 
will have observed a small water insect 
on the surface of the rivulets, which 
throws a cinque-spotted shadow fringed 
with prismatic colors on the sunny bot- 
tom of the brook, and will have noticed 
how the little animal wins its way up 
against the stream by alternate pulses of 
active and passive motion, now resisting 
the current and now yielding to it in 
order to gather strength and a momentary 
fulcrum for a further propulsion. This 
is no unapt emblem of the mind’s self- 
experience in the act of thinking.” 

Professor James has shown that even 
in holding the attention of the mind upon 
the sirhplest object there is this rhythmic 
pulsation. Continuity of attention can- 
not be maintained without it. If we hold 
our attention upon an apple, for example, 
we observe one thing, such as its color, 
and then another, its size, its shape, or 
perhaps its variety. “So well attested,” 
says Professor James, “is this experience 
that it may be regarded as the most fun- 
damental action of the mind in think- 


ing.” 

This characteristic of thinking will be 
better appreciated by noting the differ- 
ence between musing and thinking. In 
musing the mind drifts from idea to idea, 
independently of the will; there is little 
concentration and it moves passively. In 
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thinking, however, there is an accentua- 
tion of successive pulsations. The mind 
concentrates its attention on one idea, 
placing this in the foreground, others in 
the background; then chooses another 
idea from the many possible associations 
and directs attention to that. The pro- 
longing of the concentration of the mind 
upon an idea is called “attention.” 

In counting thoughtfully, the mind 
takes the idea of one, pauses while it 
forms a certain concept, passes over 
(leaps, we say, for the movement is quick 
and seems to have an impetus or com- 
pelling force) to two; from two to three, 
and so on, pausing after each concept. 
This develops concentration and atten- 
tion, and so is one of the best exercises 
for training the mind to act rhythmically, 
and, consequently, brings good results 
when adapted to the training of the voice. 

In the enumeration of objects the mind 
acts in the same rhythmical way, thus: 
In naming half a dozen objects—a book, 
a ball, a top, a house, a peach, a pencil— 
a concept of book is formed ; then comes 
a pause while the impression is being 
taken ; then the transition to the concept 
ball; here again is the pause or resting 
place, followed by another transition to 
the next concept. The pause gives time 
for impression and also shows to the 
listener that the impression is being made. 
It gives also time for the thought to be 
impressed upon the mind of the listener. 
Both counting and the enumeration of 
objects are excellent to cultivate habits 
of concentration and attention. 

The principle is the same that we have 
seen governing all rhythmic movements. 
Action, it may be physical or it may be 
mental; then pause or attention or im- 
pression; and, finally, reaction or ex- 
pression. 

All thinking is rhythmic; hence ex- 
pression is rhythmic, be it expression of 
thought as shown by the body or as 
shown through speech. In analyzing 
these elements of thinking we find there 
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is, or should be, to get the best results, 
an alternation between receiving an im- 
pression and the expression of it, between 
taking the idea and giving it to others. 

To quote again from Dr. Curry’s ex- 
cellent work, “Mind and Voice”: “When 
successive receptions of impression cause 
expression without constriction (of mind 
or body), labor, or too deliberative action, 
and awaken ~ sympathetic, spontaneous 
energies, then rhythm is the result. 

“When breathing results from a se- 
quence of ideas in speaking—that is, im- 
pression and expression come into nat- 
ural alternation, one causing the other— 
rhythm will follow. 

“The principle of rhythm will enable 
us to realize the true nature of flexibility 
and help, to establish a sympathetic con- 
tinuity between preparation and speech, 
between the establishment of conditions 
and the resultant tone. Whenever there 
is a separation of the two, due to hesita- 
tion or to any other cause, there will be 
a lack of rhythm, and actions may fol- 
low, but they are chaotic rather than 
flexible.” 

The hesitation here spoken of may be 
due to the mental trouble called “aphasia,” 
or it may be that a nervous condition 
affects the breathing, and so the free flow 
of the voice. This causes hesitation in 
speech because the rhythm is interfered 
with. Rhythmic exercises, especially for 
movement in thinking, are invaluable in 
the treatment of these difficulties. 

Prof. Alfred Gutzmann, of Berlin, with 
whom the writer studied methods of cor- 
recting defective speech, made a strong 

_point of the fact that the mind controls 
breathing and speaking, and that in the 
correction of stammering especially one 
should pause and get the thought well 
formed before attempting to speak. We 
see here the psychological principle gov- 
erning the act of speaking—concentra- 
tion, first; then attention, and then 
speech. 

This principle is of vital importance 
and should be realized and carried out by 
all teachers of the voice and speech, par- 
ticularly those who teach the deaf. The 
day of imitation simply in so-called elo- 
cution is passed, and the best teachers 
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have found that the true way to train the 
whole child is to train the mind to think, 

The most satisfactory results for the 
voice in quality, pitch, and inflexion, and 
for speech in true natural enunciation and 
expression, come from mental education, 
from training the mind to think vividly. 

The mind sits like a queen upon her 
throne, dominating the body ; so the more 
rhythmically she acts, the more rhythmic 
will be the movements of the head and 
limbs in walking and dancing, the action 
of the lungs in breathing, and of the voice 
in speaking. Note the difference between 
the movements of the person whose mind 
acts quickly and rhythmically and one 
who has a dull, sluggish mind. Notice, 
too, the inflexions, the frequent change 
of pitch in the voice of a vivacious per- 
son. One who is slow to think has fewer 
and less varied inflexions, although the 
quality of the tone may be as agreeable. 

The following simple exercise bears 
directly upon mental training for rhyth- 
mic action. 

Place before the child several objects— 
a top, ball, apple, etc. Let him look at 
the first object, fix his gaze upon it to the 
exclusion of all other objects. A thought 
is sure to enter his mind, not the first 
time probably, perhaps not the fourth or 
fifth time, but it will surely come. It may 
be the idea of color, of size, of shape. 
Then direct his attention to the second 
object ; he repeats the process with that, 
and finally with the third object, and so 
on. In repeating the exercise he gets the 
connection between the concepts and real- 
izes, in a limited way, the rhythmic action 
in the transition from one to the other. 
The child gets this more readily if the 
teacher accentuates the rhythm by seem- 
ing to connect the objects by a movement 
of the hand and head. 

All rhythmic exercises, if properly 
done, will develop the mind, although 
they may be primarily to train the body 
and the voice. 


RHYTHM IN BREATHING 


“Rhythm is primarily a proportion between 
activity and passivity.”—Curry. 

The mind acts rhythmically; so is the 

breathing more or less rhythmic as the 
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mind dictates. We breathe for two pur- 
poses—one to sustain life, the other to 
produce tone—but many people do not 
appreciate that there is any difference in 
the rhythmic action. 

Life breathing is continuous, quiet, and 
even in its rhythm, if the person is in a 
normal condition. Breathing while speak- 
ing is irregular, for the mind acts spas- 
modically. There should be a codrdina- 
tion between life breathing and breathing 
for the purpose of speaking. 

An example of the two kinds of breath- 
ing is shown by the following: Shout or 
utter the word No! or, Halt! We takea 
large amount of breath to support the 
word ; then we release spontaneously the 
surplus of breath in the lungs. 

Here is a return from voice breathing 
to life breathing—release of extra breath 
which was in the lungs after the word is 
spoken. 

“When a little child is asleep we may 
cbserve that the whole torso is flexible, 
and breathing centers in the middle of 
the body. This is not mechanical, but 
there is a predominance of activity at this 
point. Breathing in sleep is involuntary 
and has a different rhythm from its ac- 
tion in making tone, but it is in uncon- 
scious and involuntary actions that the 
primary intentions of nature are found.” 

The amount of breath for life depends 
largely upon the strength of the inspi- 
ratory muscles and the capacity of the 
lungs ; that of breathing for tone is deter- 
mined by the vividness of the impression, 
intensified by passion in the struggle to 
control the feelings. When there is an 
interference between the two it is mental, 
and this is an argument in favor of the 
psychic character of vocal training. 

A point to be considered in giving 
breathing exercises is this: Are you giv- 
ing them merely to expand the lungs and 
strengthen the breathing muscles, or have 
you in mind the use and control of the 
breath, and consequently of the voice, in 
the act of speaking? As has been stated, 
there must be codrdination and not inter- 
ference between the two. 

Observation of teachers’ work has 
shown that many of the breathing exer- 
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cises given are very detrimental to the 
use of the voice. For example, while one 
is breathing quietly when not speaking, 
the tongue is relaxed and lies flat and 
still in the mouth and the other parts of 
the speech apparatus are relaxed. 

This condition should exist as far as 
possible while one is speaking—that is, 
the speech and voice organs should be 
sufficiently relaxed to allow them to carry 
out the intention of their being. This is 
freedom, and the definition of the free- 
dom of any agent, according to a well- 
known writer, is its ability to carry out 
the intention or purpose for which it was 
made, whatever may be its function. 

The tongue should not be raised in the 
back, except, of course, as it is necessary 
to form certain vowel and consonant 
sounds. 

The writer has seen breathing exercises 
wrongly given as follows: Lips tightly 
closed, air inhaled through the nostrils, 
head thrown back, and almost every 
muscle in the body tense. This was fol- 
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lowed by expiration of breath through 
the mouth and a most distressing, rasp- 
ing sound squeezing its way out through 
the tightly constricted passage, with the 
back of the tongue raised so high as to 
nearly close the opening between it and 
the soft palate. We know what a dis- 
agreeable quality of tone must come from 
such a condition. 

An exercise like this may strengthen 
the inspiratory and expiratory muscles ; 
but why should not one work in such a 
way as to accomplish this and at the same 
time establish the best voice conditions ? 

One of the finest teachers of the voice 
in this country has the following admira- 
ble exercise. Many exercises which 
strengthen the breathing muscles are 
good if they do not destroy conditions 
which make for good tone and speech. 

Ex. 1. With chest raised, muscles re- 
laxed, tongue lying soft and flat in the 
mouth, point just behind lower front 
teeth, open the mouth a little way by 
dropping the jaw as if by its own weight, 
not dragging it down, not drawing in the 
breath. It has been said: “The office of 
the jaw is to get itself out of the way.” 
Almost simultaneously with the opening 
of the mouth there is an opening of the 
throat passage and an outward movement 
of the diaphragm and expansion of the 
chest from side to side. Thus is estab- 
lished an open passage for the air to en- 
ter, and also for it to pass or be sent out 
from the lungs through the breath pas- 
sage and the mouth, to to be phonated as 
it meets the vocal bands. This cannot be 
said to produce mouth breathing, for the 
air is not drawn in and the process is a 
perfectly natural one; for we always 
open the mouth a little way before be- 
ginning to speak, with no thought or ef- 
fort of taking breath. In the act of 
speaking, a little air must necessarily pass 
in through the mouth and also through 
the nose; but this leaves the voice and 
speech organs in a usable condition, and 
at the same time the inspiratory and ex- 
piratory muscles are strengthened. 

The exercise already described, but ex- 
pressed in concise form, is: chest raised, 
muscles of body relaxed; follow upward 
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and downward movement of the teacher’s 
arm and hand ; open and close the mouth, 
If rightly directed, the pupils will feel the 
rhythm of the movement of the teacher’s 
arm; also the rhythmic action in opening 
and closing the mouth, and also that of 
the breathing organs. 

The teacher should be able herself to 
give a correct pattern to her pupils by 
having her arm and hand relaxed so as 
to show no stiffness and to be able to 
move rhythmically. Teachers should 
make themselves as nearly as possible 
what they wish their pupils to be. If 
one is unable to give examples of good, 
rhythmic movements, let her practise to 
make herself proficient. Let not years 
nor disuse stand in the way. She can 
receive instruction in simple rhythmic ex- 
ercises ; also in social and folk dancing; 
or she could have the help of one who is 
able to give the exercises for her. 

Ex. 2. One hand on lower part of 
chest, other hand on lower part of back, 
open and close the mouth, same condition 
of tongue. This exercise makes one con- 
scious of the action of the diaphragm as 
it is felt at the back and gives an idea of 
the largeness of the breath and voice 
passage. It centers the thoughts upon 
the action of the diaphragm, where the 
breath is really started, and relieves the 
thought of constriction. 

Ex. 3. Hands on sides, mouth naturally 
closed, inhale quietly through the nose, 
teacher directing by movement of the 
hand. ‘There should be no constriction, 
no unnatural action; the tongue should 
lie flat as in previous exercise. Exhale 
quietly through the mouth, feeling breath 
on the hand. If the breathing is deep, 
the air will be hot as it comes through the 
mouth. This exercise helps to establish 
quiet, rhythmic breathing and to direct 
the outgoing breath through its proper 
channel in the act of speaking. 

It is very important that the habit 
should be formed of sending a properly 
focused stream of breath through the 
mouth. Several exercises can be given 
for this purpose which will seem to the 
little child a pleasing game. Let him 
fancy the wind blowing gently by sending 
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a stream of breath through the rounded 
lips. A free upward sweep of the arms 
helps to get this. An attempt to give a 
long “wh” without puffing out the cheeks 
will accomplish the same object. Blow- 
ing out a candle is best done by a well- 
focused stream of breath. 

Numerous little toys are helpful for 
this purpose. The one which has a tube 
like a pipe-stem, with a little ball, which, 
if the breath sent through it is rightly 
directed, will rise and fall. Blowing soap 
bubbles is a good exercise to send breath 
through the mouth. These exercises help 
to strengthen the soft palate and prevent 
nasality ; also to strengthen the breathing 
muscles, and thus control breath, and to 
give a well-focused stream which helps to 
a pure tone. This is good also to clear 
the air passages and prevent colds, ca- 
tarrh, and deafness. 

Ex. 4. When the free open breath pas- 
sage has been established and the stream 
of breath properly focused, exercises to 
mold this stream of breath into syllables 
should be taken, thus: opening the mouth 
a little way, as given in Exercise 1, 
breathe hd, hd, one breath for each; then 
with the same preparation give out breath 
with hd (long), then hu (short) ; vowels, 
open vowels at first, like how, how, how, 
how, how, how; the same with the sylla- 
ble hie and ho, etc. The vowels preceded 
by “h” give greater openness of the 
throat passage. 

Ex. 6. Standing position, especially 
while taking breathing and voice exer- 
cises. Chest raised as if drawn up by a 
cord from the notch at the neck. This 
not only lifts the chest, but expands it 
forward, and can be done most correctly, 
by older persons especially, by thinking 
noble, exalted thoughts. 

An imaginary straight line from the 
ear would fall over the instep and the 
weight would come on the balls of the 
feet. In this position the vital organs 
take their proper relative position and the 
abdomen is not protruded and not unnat- 
urally drawn in, either.of which conditions 
makes a poor figure. This defect can be 
prevented by habitually taking the correct 
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standing or sitting posture. Many people 
sit upon the end of the spine and, with 
the chest depressed, cause the abdomen 
to protrude, and pressure is brought upon 
the nerve extremities and nerve centers 
with harmful results. 

Ex. 7. Test of good poise in standing. 

Take a standing position against the 
edge of a door with the sternum and toes 
touching it. The body below the waist 
should come within an inch of the door. 
Take a very deep breath and feel the re- 
sistance of the abdomen against the door. 

Control of breath is the first element 
in articulation and the right use of the 
voice ; consequently the inspiratory and 
expiratory muscles must be trained to 
sustain their tension. A good exercise 
for the retention of breath is counting-— 
beginning with a few numbers, then in- 
creasing until a large number can be com- 
fortably taken in one breath. Repeat a 
short line or sentence, increasing the 
length while the breath is easily held or 
gradually and economically given out in 
speaking. Care must be used in retain- 
ing the breath, because the parts of the 
speaking apparatus are likely to be held 
rigidly. 


TWIST-RIME ON SPRING 
Upon the hills new grass is seen; 
The vendor’s garden sass is green. 


The birds between the showers fly; 

The woods are full of flowers shy. 

The ornamental butterfly 

Expands his wings to flutter by. | 

The bees, those little honey bugs, 

Are gayly dancing bunny hugs, 

While poets sing in tipping rime 

That spring’s a simply ripping time. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, in Life. 


Hetrprut Crass-room Metuops.—If you 
have devised a certain method that has proved 
exceedingly helpful in instructing pupils in the 
class-room, why not share it with the readers 
of Tue Voita Review? By doing so you may 
influence others to present methods that may 
prove helpful to you. We pay for accepted 
contributions at the rate of $2 a page of about 
750 words. 
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OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THE VALUE OF LIP-READING 


N Tue Vota Review for November, 

1915, we referred to the gold medal 
which the International Jury of Awards 
conferred upon Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
when she had a small demonstration class 
in lip-reading in the Educational Depart- 
ment at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. Later on there was a large 
increase in the number of pupils receiving 
instruction, and the attention of thou- 
sands of visitors was attracted by the 
unique helpfulness of the demonstration. 
Then the Jury of Awards was so im- 
pressed by the serviceability and the as- 
sured helpfulness to the hard of hearing 
of a good ability to lip-read that at the 
close of the exposition, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the special com- 
mittee having general supervision over 
such continuing activities as lasted 
throughout the exposition, the earlier 
award of a gold medal was increased by 
the Superior Jury of the International 
Award System to a medal of honor, 
which, next to a grand prize, is the high- 
est award that could have been made. 
Moreover, it is the highest award that 
was made to any demonstration of any 
character in the Department of Educa- 
tion, and this award was made specifically 
to Alice N. Trask for successful demon- 


stration of the teaching of lip-reading to 
the hard of hearing. 

The reproduction shown on this page 
of the photograph of the medal shows 
that it is a charming example of the 
medallic art. It was designed by the 
well-known American sculptor, Mr. John 
Flanagan, of New York, and was made 
under the direction of the United States 
Treasury, at the Mint in Philadelphia, 
and is 234 inches in diameter. 


The Miller-Walle School of Lip-Reading in 
Chicago held a “Visitors’ Hour’ on March 4 
in the Fine Arts Building. Miss Gebhart, the 
head of the school, spoke a few words on the 
method, then gave a demonstration of the first 
lesson and the telling of a story. These in- 
formal meetings are held frequently, so that 
any one interested in this work may have the 
opportunity of seeing a demonstration. 


Bett SymBois.—The editor will be 
glad to receive letters telling just how service- 
able the visible speech form of the Melville 
Bell symbols have been found either in gaining 
a correct understanding of the formation and 
development of sounds or in the teaching of 
speech to deaf children and the correcting of 
speech defects in hearing children. He would 
also like to learn in what manner the symbols 
were most successfully used in instructing chil- 
dren, whether deaf or hearing, and in instruct- 
ing adults, more especially foreigners in the 
correct use of the English language. 


VOCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


NE of the most delightful things 

about trying to help my deaf pupils 
and friends to find their place in the 
world’s work is the eagerness with which 
they report their experiences, so that I 
may pass the good news on to others. 
Two recent suggestions seem so well 
worth trying that I am hoping others 
may at least study the possibility of mak- 
ing similar attempts. 

The first report is that of a young 
woman who had been employed in an 
office until rapidly failing hearing forced 
her to give up her position and turn to 
lip-reading for help. 

She had always cherished a fondness 
for cooking and planning meals, but cir- 
cumstances had made it impossible for 
her to indulge that taste to any great ex- 
tent. Now, after much consideration and 
many consultations with the faculty, she 
decided to take a year’s course at a first- 
class school for domestic science. The 
teachers were extremely considerate, and 
there was so much practical work that 
her deafness proved far less of a handi- 
cap than she had feared. 

The year’s work included courses in 
the practical management of lunch- 
rooms, and so efficient was she in this 
branch that at the end of the school year 
she was offered the position of lunch- 
room’ superintendent for the college 
lunch-room, where she now feeds 500 
girls at a meal. This department is self- 
supporting, though for no article on the 
menu is there a charge of over 10 cents. 
The food is nourishing, well cooked, and 
the menu is astonishingly varied. All ex- 
penditures for food, hiring cooks, dish- 
washers, etc., is entirely under this girl’s 
control, and she is responsible only to the 
president of the college. 

In addition to the agreeable and well- 
paid position, she has the privilege of 
living in the dormitory, so that she is in 
close touch with other girls all the time ; 
and she has no chance to become a re- 
cluse because of her deafness, for she 
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tells me that the girls seem to quite forget 
that she is in any way different from 
themselves. 

This young woman is, however, too 
ambitious to contemplate staying in one 
place indefinitely, and already she has 
been looking about to see what other 
possibilities along this line are open to 
her. She gave me permission to use the 
results of her search. Y. W. C. A.’s that 
conduct lunch-rooms or dormitories are 
always looking for a practical, efficient 
worker to take charge, and they were 
quick to assure her that they would con- 
sider her deafness no handicap. She 
found a middle-aged deaf woman acting 
as stewardess and general housekeeper 
for a large fraternity house. The young 
men were only too glad to place the care 
in the hands of a reliable woman of that 
age. They found their food better, the 
servants more careful, and their bills 
lower than they, in their inexperience, 
had been able to make them. All colleges, 
boarding schools, orphan asylums, and 
similar institutions require the services of 
a woman who has some executive ability, 
is a shrewd buyer, and has a fair knowl- 
edge of human nature. The course of: 
training for such workers is not very ex- 
pensive and need not take long. It is 
worth looking into. 

The second case is that of a man who, 
until he was 40 years old, had been em- 
ployed in a great railroad office. His va- 
cations had been spent in the woods on 
hunting expeditions, and he had often 
spent considerable time with dogs highly 
trained for various kinds of field-work; 
so, when a case of grippe left him with 
seriously impaired hearing, he decided 
that the breeding and training of fine 
dogs should become his life work. 

With his wife and small son he moved 
to the country, where he was able to hire, 
for what seemed to the city-bred man a 
surprisingly low figure, a small farm, far 
enough from neighbors to prevent the 
dogs from proving an annoyance. 
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He started with two pairs of dogs— 
one of hounds and the other of setters. 
As a means of immediate income, he ad- 
vertised to train young dogs and to take 
others to board while the owners were 
temporarily unable to care for them. 
From the first two litters of puppies he 
had six healthy, well-marked specimens 
with which to start work. These were 
all engaged before they were two weeks 
old, and an extra fee was charged for 
their training. 

Part of his returns from these sales he 
invested in another pair of hounds, and 
another portion went into advertising, to 
be placed in the best country life and 
sports magazines. “To be sure,” he says, 
“we did not make a fortune in the first 
year, nor is this a miracle story of good 
luck. There were times when disease 
took some of my finest pups. There was 
a night when some one stole my prize 
hound. But I kept on increasing both my 
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stock and my advertising, so my income 
grew with gratifying steadiness. What 
is more, the outdoor life so improved my 
health that I would not go back into an 
office for twenty thousand a year.” 

This is a field in which many women 
are as successful as men. here are 
women in America whose pups, especially 
in the toy class, or in the fashionable 
breeds like the Russian wolf hound or the 
chow, seli for astonishing prices, as well 
as earning substantial prizes at the bench 
shows. One should consider what would 
have the best sale among the people to 
whom one wishes to cater, and then try 
to establish a specialty for which those 
kennels shall be known throughout the 
dog-loving world. 


Eprtor1AL Notre.—This is the third essay on 
this helpful theme that Miss Dyer has con- 
tributed to THe Vota Review. If our read- 
ers know of similar cases, we hope they will 
send the details to Miss Dyer. 


THE DUTY DEVOLVING ON TEACHERS 


HE work of the teacher has rightly 

been described as one of the most 
exacting, whilst at the same time one of 
the most noble, callings that can be fol- 
lowed by any man or woman. It is ex- 
acting because of the many demands it 
makes on the mental and moral quali- 
ties—the patience, knowledge, industry, 
and sacrifice of those who take up the 
work in the right spirit. Teachers are 
rightly expected not only to open the gate 
of knowledge to their pupils, but also to 
instil into their hearts and minds the 
moral qualities which alone will enable 
them to use their knowledge wisely and 
well, not only for their own success and 
happiness in life, but for the peace, har- 
mony, and well-being of the community 
at large. 

-And if this duty devolves on the 
teacher of the normal child, how much 
more does it devolve on us, who are the 
only guides, philosophers, and friends of 
that class of the community most depend- 
ent on the precept and example of their 
teachers ? 


Every argument, every exhortation, 
calling upon the teacher of the hearing 
child, from the lowest grade primary 
school right up to the faculty of a uni- 
versity, to devote their whole lives to the 
training of the future citizens of the 
State must come as an intensified call to 
the teacher of the deaf. If a wide and 
liberal education, accompanied with care- 
ful training in the science and art of 
teaching, is needed for the teacher of the 
hearing, it is more needed amongst us; 
if daily preparation is needed for the 
proper presentation of facts and for the 
educational advance of the hearing child, 
it is more needed amongst us ; if unselfish 
devotion to the out-of-school activities of 
the child, the encouragement of “scout” 
and “guide” movements, the encourage- 
ment of hobbies, the encouragement of 
tidiness, thrift, good behavior in street 
and home, are demanded from the teach- 
ers of elementary schools in our towns 
and cities, it is still more necessary from 
the teacher of the deaf child coming from 
similar surroundings——From an editorial 
in The Teacher of the Deaf, \.ondon. 
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A LIP-READING CLASS FOR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS IN 


PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL No. 22, NEW YORK 
BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


OMEWHERE appears this passage: 

“I shall pass thro’ this world but 
once. Any good thing, therefore, that I 
can do, or any kindness I can show to 
any human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer it nor neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.” True, this de- 
sire to spread happiness through learning 
and to help people to help themselves 
leads to the organization of any class; 
but an even greater step is taken when 
“people are helped to be what they wish 
to be like.” This, I feel, was the spirit 
that prompted the organization of the lip- 
reading class for hard-of-hearing adults, 
persons whose problems and needs are 
rarely understood and usually overlooked 
by school authorities. 

The lip-reading class held its first ses- 
sion on November 16, 1915, with a reg- 
ister of 13 pupils. The attendance the 
first night was 11. Of whom did the 
class consist is the logical question. A 
young girl of 20, entirely deaf for eight 
years, employed in a factory as a finisher, 
came for practise and association with 
people like herself. She had a great deal 
of natural ability as a lip-reader, although 
she had never taken lessons before. In 
this case necessity was the mother of in- 
vention. Next came the housemaid, not 
very deaf, but anxious to be able to talk 
intelligently with the tradespeople she had 
to meet or to the caller who came to the 
door. A day laborer, too deaf for asso- 
ciation with his co-workers and with few 
friends, wanted good cheer and fellow- 
ship. A schoolboy also entered our 
class. He was a bright, ambitious, and 
conscientious student, but a class for 
hearing boys was no place for him unless 
he could read the lips. Professional men 
and women just deaf enough to be ever 
conscious of their defects came. The sten- 
ographer and typist who no longer could 
take dictation joined. She wanted com- 
panionship, friends, and, above all, the 
ability to converse with her own family. 


The members of her family never could 
cope with her deafness. Added to these, 
we now have a shipping clerk, a tailor, 
a parcel wrapper, a bookkeeper, a seam- 
stress, and several young women who 
stay at home. The ages range from 16 ° 
to 50. 

From this arose a horde of problems. 
The degree of deafness varied in almost 
every case, the mentality differed because 
of the years of deafness and previous 
education, and the condition of the eyes 
was not the same (some had strong eyes, 
some were near-sighted, etc.). To hold 
the attention of exhausted, tired, de- 
pressed people ; to spread good cheer ; to 
give as much individual instruction as 
possible ; to afford an opportunity to each 
pupil to read as many lips as possible, 
and, above all, to impart a knowledge of 
lip-reading were the problems. In spite 
of all, and in addition, the great distances 
many of the pupils had to travel to reach 
the school, and the poor lighting of the 
room, the class has been a success. 

At this writing the class has had 30 
sessions of two hours each, but will have 
had 34 in all at the close of the term. 
The students have had sufficient of the 
subject - matter and practise to enable 
them to become good lip-readers with 
constant application and practise. To 
these in particular, who are slightly hard- 
of-hearing, does this special emphasis on 
application and practise apply. 

Not only has our class succeeded, but 
we believe that our success, which mani- 
fests itself in the enthusiasm on the part 
of the pupils, the joy and good fellowship 
existing in our class-room, and the pupils’ 
own expressions of what the study has 
meant to them, should pave the way for 
other such classes in our city. From one 
pupil I have had this statement: “The 
happiest moments of my life are spent in 
this room.” From the same comes the 
remark: “The boss can’t talk about me 
when I am looking; I know what he 
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says.” Another said: “Coming over this 
evening I watched a man talking and 
understood more than half of the conver- 
sation. I was so happy. I see lip-read- 
ing is of great benefit.” A statement to 
this effect comes from still another: “In 
the social world and commercial field lip- 
reading is proving very advantageous to 
me. Of course, difficulties in full are not 
overcome, but I am enabled to act more 
intelligently and move less reluctantly 
among people.” Another said not long 
ago: “When I first came here I could not 
understand how you could laugh all the 
time. I wondered if you were always 
happy. Now I can see, because I have 
learned to laugh myself.” This human 
appeal, these expressions of conviction 
and gratitude, are sufficient justification 
for the existence of this class. 

Not long after our class was started 
we organized the Sphinx Class Club, as 
you see, a very suggestive name. Our 
aim was to attain happiness through the 
ability to communicate more readily with 
our friends and associates through a 
knowledge of lip-reading. We have thus 
far tread a long way on this “Road to 
Happiness.” The club celebrated the 
legal holidays in a fitting manner. Of 
course, all the exercises were lip-readable. 
The program for Washington’s Birthday 
was: 

1. A story entitled Georga Washing- 
done, by the teacher. 

2. Tributes to George Washington, by 
the pupils. 

3. Washington’s rules of conduct, by 
the pupils. 

4. Personals entitled “In What Re- 
spect Do I Resemble George Washing- 
ton,” read by members of class. 

This program afforded a variety of lip- 
reading practise besides entertainment 
and amusement. 

After the class was well launched more 
ne ae applied for admission to the class. 

his, of course, was impossible, for the 
progress of the entire class would have 
been retarded. It is our motto to turn 
no applicant away. Through the kind- 
ness of our principal, a third session a 
week was granted us. In this class the 
new applicants were accommodated. 
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The foreigner who needs special atten- 
tion receives it here. The class is very 
small, so much individual instruction is 
possible. We have here the nucleus for 
the class of 1916-1917. 

In conclusion, I thank the Board of 
Education for the opportunities afforded 
my people; Mr. Nitchie for his kind en- 
couragement and capable training, which 
made my undertaking possible, and the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing for its encouragement and codpera- 
tion. I also thank our principal, whose 
hearty codperation, encouragement, and 
assistance made my work enjoyable and 
pleasant. To him I owe special thanks 
for the opportunity granted me to enter 
upon a phase of my chosen work, which 
has been so broadening and inspiring. 


OLDEN TIME METHODS OF IN- 
STRUCTING DEAF CHILDREN 


HE following four plates are repro- 

duced from a finely illustrated work 
written by Franz Hermann Czech, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and prafect in the 
Academy in Vienna, and also a professor 
in the Austrian Institute for the Deaf. 
The large volume of 450 pages and 73 
full-page plates was published in 1836 
and bears the title “Verfinnlichte Denk- 
Und Sprachlehre, mit Unwendung auf 
die Religions-Und Sittenlehre und auf 
das Leben.” 

All the plates are attractively interest- 
ing. The first plate we show is a graphic 
delineation of the 15 principal actions 
that precede the perfected loaf of bread. 
So clearly are the different steps shown 
that it compares favorably with the best 
of modern presentation of similar sub- 
jects and may well be likened to a min- 
iature movie. The other plates, showing 
mouth positions, are self-explanatory and 
intended to show what are the correct 
positions of the organs of speech and 
how the deaf child is instructed in the 
use of speech. It is gratifying to per- 
ceive with what care deaf children were 
instructed in Austria and Hungary 80 
years ago, even though the deaf in Amer- 
ica were not so fortunate. 
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FIFTEEN PICTURES USED IN 1836 TO ILLUSTRATE TO DEAF CHILDREN IN AUSTRIA THE VARIOUS 
PROCESSES CULMINATING IN A LOAF OF BREAD 
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ILLUSTRATING THE POSITIONS OF LIPS, TEETH, AND TONGUE IN FORMING AND UTTERING CERTAIN 
SOUNDS OF SPEECH 
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IN AUSTRIA 


TEACHING SPEECH AND WRITING IN 1836 TO DEAF CHILDREN 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MR. WRIGHT'S CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


WO years ago the written testimony 

of superintendents and principals of 
many State schools for the deaf was pre- 
sented at the Staunton convention by the 
head of a combined school to emphasize 
the well-known fact that it is useless to 
expect a high efficiency in the use of 
speech-reading and speech on the part of 
pupils who receive oral instruction in 
combined schools where silent methods 
of communication dominate. The prin- 
cipal reason given for this failure of 
nearly 50 years’ standing was the absence 
in combined schools of that speech atmos- 
phere and speech environment so notice- 
able in oral schools for the deaf, where 
no use is made of the sign language or of 
‘finger-spelling. 

In that testimony it was further shown 
that in combined schools the pupils as- 
signed to the oral classes have few oppor- 
tunities outside of the oral class-rooms to 
use speech, because all other pupils, 
teachers, supervisors, and employees usu- 
ally use the silent method of communi- 
cation; in other words, outside of oral 
class-rooms there are few or no oppor- 
tunities to persistently practise speech; 
thus when pupils graduate their efficiency 
in the use of speech is very low, while, 
by reason of constant use, they are ex- 
perts in, the use of finger-spelling and the 
sign language. 

Yet it is speech that is the universal 
means of communication outside the pre- 
cincts of the combined school, finger- 
spelling and the language of signs being 
practically unknown in office and shop 
and mill, while dependence on pad and 
pencil necessarily entails acceptance of 
subordinate positions, yielding low pay. 

Immediately following the publication 
of that testimony in THE VoLtTa Review 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, from entirely 
disinterested and unselfish motives, start- 
ed a campaign to help the heads of com- 
bined schools secure the so essential 
speech atmosphere and speech environ- 
ment that their own testimony showed 


was absolutely necessary before efficiency 
in the use of speech could be expected. 
In one article after another appearing in 
Tue Voira Review and other period- 
icals Mr. Wright has faithfully endeav- 
ored to show that the only way in which 
the conditions complained of could be 
corrected is to entirely segregate the pu- 
pils orally taught from pupils taught by 
silent methods ; in other words, continue 
teaching by the silent methods those pu- 
pils whose parents prefer to have them 
taught only by silent methods; but prop- 
erly teach speech-reading and speech to 
those pupils whose parents desire that 
they be taught speech under proper con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Wright’s splendid campaign is not 
a war of methods. In no sense is it a 
question of whether the silent method or 
the oral method is the better method for 
use in instructing deaf children. He is 
striving to aid the heads of combined 
schools to secure the ways and means to 
properly teach under proper conditions 
those pupils whose parents insist shall 
become efficient in the use of speech— 
that is, he is seeking to bring about the 
very conditions that the testimony showed 
must prevail if high efficiency in the use 
of speech is to be attained. 

Nor is Mr. Wright urging the adoption 
of an untried plan. During a score of 
years just what he recommends has been 
repeatedly presented by the heads of 
combined schools as the most feasible 
plan for adoption, and has been thor- 
oughly tested under trying conditions, 
and is in successful operation in the larg- 
est school for deaf children in the world, 
the Mt. Airy School, at Philadelphia. 

Again, the introduction of this plan of 
segregating the orally taught pupils 
means a relatively small outlay and only 
a slight increase over present cost of op- 
eration and maintenance. Thus there is 
no valid reason why the segregating plan 
should not be adopted and the taxpayer 
who wants his child orally taught under 
proper conditions be given all he pays 
for. The political pressure that the heads 
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of some of the combined schools allege as 
being responsible for the delay in adopt- 
ing any plan is gradually giving away, for 
it reads the handwriting on the wall; and 
unless some suitable plan is shortly 
adopted an aroused public sentiment may 
take the drastic action that will forever 
eliminate the elements underlying that 
pressure ; and then none will rejoice more 
heartily than the heads of these combined 
schools when they are free to carry out 
the will of the taxpayer. So we say: 
“More power to you, Mr. Wright. Let 
the good work continue.” 


THE RATE OF MORTALITY AMONG THE 
DEAF 


The question that came to the editor 
read: “Do all life insurance companies 
believe that the issuance of life policies 
on persons deaf from childhood necessi- 
tates a higher premium rate by reason of 
the alleged increased risk involved?” We 
referred this question to the medical di- 
rectors of a number of insurance com- 
panies and received ten replies, of which 
the following is a synopsis: 

Noting your statement that your corre- 
spondent is of the opinion that, aside 
from deaths by accident, the mortality 
among deaf persons is not higher than 
among hearing persons, we would say 
that we are inclined to agree with him as 
to this point. The only statistics of which 
we have knowledge relative to mortality 
among deaf persons is that published in 
the fourth volume of the Medico-Actu- 
arial Mortality Investigation Report, an 
unbiased collective investigation recently 
made by a committee of actuaries and 
medical directors, based upon the records 
of about two million persons, collected 
during a period of 25 years by all the 
larger insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada. That record reads: 

Class 48. Total Deafness.—This group 
also was too small to justify the publica- 
tion of the details, the following being a 
synopsis: Number entering, 417; actual 
deaths, 23; expected deaths, 17.79; ratio 
of actual to expected deaths, 129 per cent. 
Over 40 per cent of the deaths were due 
to accident or suicide. 
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You will observe that the number of 
cases collected was small, and the mor- 
tality shown was 29 per cent above the 
average ; but 40 per cent of these deaths 
were due to accident or suicide. Taking 
these out, the mortality would have com- 
pared very favorably with the mortality 
among hearing persons. So far as these 
figures go, they show that the mortality 
from accident among deaf persons is very 
much above the average, but that the 
mortality from other causes is practically 
standard. 

One company wrote: “We have always 
considered that the accidental hazard is 
so great in the case of the totally deaf 
that it does not appear to be good under- 
writing to accept them for any form of 
insurance.” 

Another replied: “We do not refuse 
those who are only moderately deaf, but 
we do not accept applicants who are to- 
tally deaf; practically our fear is from 
accidents alone in the latter cases.” 

In some companies the rule appears to 
be: If applicants are approximately or 
totally deaf, decline them. In other com- 
panies the rule is to accept and charge a 
higher premium, the increase depending 
on the degree of deafness. 

If our readers are interested in this 
subject, we shall be glad to receive facts 
that may prove of general interest, in the 
hope that ultimately sufficient data may 
be presented to the insurance companies 
to justify equitable rates. 


TEACHING LIP-READING AS A PROFESSION 


Young women write to the editor stat- 
ing that they are considering the advisa- 
bility of taking the normal training course 
with a view to becoming teachers of lip- 
reading, and they ask where to locate, 
how best to secure pupils, and what like- 
lihood there is of financial success. It is 
always a pleasure to help in whatever 
way we can, but to properly advise one 
whom we have never met concerning 
probable success in professional life is 
exceedingly difficult. Only after gradu- 
ation from a normal training class is it 
possible to even remotely determine 
whether success is probable. A student 
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may become an expert lip-reader and yet 
prove to be a failure as a teacher, through 
lacking natural ability to properly impart 
instruction, or through temperamental 
disabilities. Again, she may be a good 
lip-reader and a good teacher, and yet fail 
to earn expenses through inability to se- 
cure the necessary pupils, owing largely 
to an inherent indisposition to hustle, to 
intelligently blow her horn. Pupils do 
not flock to teachers of lip-reading open- 
ing new schools in strange cities, for 
hard-of-hearing people are usually very 
skeptical. Thus a new teacher should 
possess some of the qualities of the suc- 
cessful demonstrator and of the salesman 
who invariably lands the orders he goes 
after; and, like the successful salesman, 
she must know all there is to be known 
about what she has to offer, must have 
absolute faith in the value of her offer- 
ing, and never for a moment doubt but 
that success will crown her efforts. 

Serviceable, practical lessons is osten- 
sibly what teachers of lip-reading have to 
sell. But they are also selling what has 
actually restored self-reliance, brought 
back the sunshine of life, made of the 
depressed and the discouraged marvelous 
“come backs” as active participants in 
social functions, has increased economic 
efficiency along new lines of endeavor, 
and has raised the wage-earning capacity 
of many an individual. Thus financial 
success is dependent largely on how thor- 
oughly the teacher knows all the helpful 
possibilities of the subtle art she is of- 
fering. 

The wise teacher not only seizes every 
opportunity that offers, but makes oppor- 
tunities on every possible occasion to ex- 
plain again and again to the public how 
serviceable lip-reading has really proven 
to the hard of hearing who persistently 
practise the art, and how it has trans- 
formed the hard-of-hearing recluse into 
the active man of affairs, glad to again 
be able to codperate with his fellow-men. 
She works to receive invitations to ad- 
dress meetings of ministers, of lawyers, 
of physicians, of business men and busi- 
ness women, of persons in all walks in 
life; and in each instance she takes time 
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to so thoroughly prepare the substance of 
what she will say that her crisp sentences 
visualize the truths she desires to convey 
concerning what lip-reading will do for 
every intelligently hard-of-hearing adult 
willing to properly study and persistently 
practise the art. 

The wise teacher wastes no time in 
dilating on the superiority of one method 
over other methods, for she realizes that 


the average individual knows little and — 


cares less about the difference in methods. 
His sole thought is, How much benefit 
can I derive from lip-reading? His in- 
terest centers alone in the possible benefit 
to himself, not to others; and while the 
teacher is explaining he is revolving this 
question in his mind: Is this teacher suf- 
ficiently proficient in the art to make it 
well worth while for me to exchange my 
time and my money for such knowledge 
as she can impart? 

Many a salesman has lost a good order 
through unconsciously interesting the 
buyer in a competitor’s offering, while 
showing up the weak points and defi- 
ciencies in that offering. 

Again, the new teacher must bear in 
mind that, no matter in what city she lo- 
cates, sooner or later she will face com- 
petition. If it is legitimate and fair com- 
petition, welcome it with a glad hand and 
join with your competitor in doing every- 
thing possible to aid the discouraged 
hard-of-hearing individual in regaining 
self-reliance. If the competition is of the 
fake character, fight it to a finish. As 
this ancient art continues to prove its 
practicable serviceability to handicapped 
humanity, greed and cunning will com- 
bine and plan to establish temporary 
schools designed largely to separate the 
hard-of-hearing person from his money. 
Thus the new teacher should be ready to 
join the association that will be formed 
to fight the fakir and to provide ways 
and means for warning the public. 

The graduate and her normal instructor 
are the best judges of desirable locations. 
The advertising pages of THe VoLrTa 
Review show where regularly established 
and approved schools of lip-reading may 
be found, and where trained and duly 
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authorized teachers specialize in the in- 
struction of adults in the art of lip-read- 
ing. Thus selections should be made 
from other cities. If the new teacher 
prefers to locate in New England, in- 
vestigate possibilities in Worcester and 
New Haven. If the sunny South has its 
attractions, see what Richmond, Norfolk, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, and New Orleans have to 
offer. If inclinations tend westward, as- 
certain what prospects are offered in Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Spokane, Portland, and Seattle. In the 
East are Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, 
Buffalo, and Rochester, the possibilities 
of which are well worth investigating. 
But in the beginning no time should be 
lost in reading the excellent practical 
advice contained in two valuable essays 
that should find a permanent place in the 
working library of every teacher of lip- 
reading. The first one appeared in THE 
Vora Review for December, 1914, was 
written by Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, and 
is entitled “The Lip-Reading ‘leacher’s 
Equipment and Opportunities.” The 
second essay was prepared by Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn, bears the title of “The 
Hard-of-Hearing Adult,” and appeared 
in THE Voira Review for October, 1915. 


A WORTHY MEMORIAL FUND 


During a number of years the Ameri- 
can Association to, Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf has published or 
reprinted and distributed literature help- 
ful to parents who desired to teach and 
train deaf children in the home prior to 
entry into school life. Among the thou- 
sands of copies mailed during the past 
four years were essays by Miss Fuller, 
Mrs. Moore, Miss Worcester, Miss An- 
drews, Miss Reinhardt, Miss Arbaugh, 
Mrs. Anderson, Miss Roberts, Mrs. San- 
ders, Miss Dyer, Miss Duff, Mr. Wright, 
Dr. Bell, and others. 

All of these essays were helpful, in- 
spiring, and encouraging. In many ways 
they were very serviceable, but each 
touched only on a few definite points, 
and, for lack of space or for other rea- 
sons, none completely covered the impor- 
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tant subject of how best to start and con- 
tinue the training and teaching of little 
deaf children in the home prior to the 
age of five or six years. Thus, with the 
ever-increasing demand for literature for 
parents, there arose a pressing need of a 
comprehensive essay so completely cover- 
ing every phase of this important subject 
that it would prove a mothers’ manual of 
practical value in laying a broad founda- 
tion for future intellectual growth. 

And while the Association was won- 
dering how best to secure such an essay 
there came the letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor offering to give the 
Association $5,000, the income to be used 
in securing, publishing, and distributing 
literature that will help the parents or the 
guardian of a deaf child to properly com- 
mence to train the child and instruct it in 
the use of speech-reading and speech in 
the home prior to school age, the only 
condition being that the fund is to be 
known as the Alexander Graham Bell 
Grosvenor Memorial Fund, in memory of 
their second son, a grandson of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and an unusually 
lovable boy, who was born July 9, 1909, 
and died March 6, 1915. 

In tendering this trust fund, the gen- 
erous donors suggested that of the first 
year’s income the sum of $300 be offered 
by the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation as a prize for the best essay of 
not less than 20,000 words on the subject 
of training a child in the proper use of 
speech and speech-reading in the home. 

Now the majority of little deaf chil- 
dren are found in homes where the 
mother rarely has any assistance in per- 
forming household duties and where even 
the hearing children simply “grow up.” 
Thus what is sorely needed is literature 
written for mothers situated as these 
mothers are—literature containing step- 
by-step instructions clearly and concisely 
presented in simple language—combined 
with helpful suggestions that will stimu- 
late motherly love to make the time to 
acquire the further knowledge so neces- 
sary to properly begin the training of a 
deaf child during the. invaluable impres- 
sionable years of early childhood. 
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Strange as it may appear, few parents 
possess any practical knowledge concern- 
ing the proper method of training and 
teaching children; have but a hazy con- 
ception of how rapidly a child may absorb 
knowledge when rightly presented ; how 
important a part sight and touch play in 
infantile training, and that if suitable in- 
struction is intelligently presented during 
the years prior to school age, the deaf 
child should then be in a position to enter 
the same grade as the hearing brother or 
sister. 

Here is a golden opportunity for the 
men and women trained and experienced 
in this blessed field of human endeavor 
and gifted with the ability to portray in 
every-day language, and as though talk- 
ing face to face, the practical knowledge 
that years of experience in the training 
and teaching of little deaf children has 
shown to be so essential for foundation 
work, if ultimate efficiency in the use of 
speech-reading and speech is to be at- 
tained. 

Again, it may be said that here is a 
golden opportunity to do effective mis- 
sionary work that looms the larger in the 
ultimate possibilities for good, as the 
thought arises that the essay that best 
meets the needs of these mothers will, in 
all probability, be translated into many 
languages by reason of the intrinsic worth 
of its easily understandable instruction in 
the most humble homes. Thus the suc- 
cessful essayist will have what is worth 
more ‘than all else—the satisfaction of 
knowing that not only in this country, but 
in many other lands, many a discouraged 
mother will utter a prayer of thankful- 
ness for the generous thoughtfulness that 
made it possible for her to secure the 
helpful instruction she so sorely needed, 
yet knew not how to acquire. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HE adjourned meeting of the mid- 
winter meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was held at the Volta Bureau on 
April 22, 1916. The report of the treas- 
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urer showed that the total receipts from 
all sources during 1915 were $11,655.06, 
and the total expenditures $11,486.48, 
leaving a cash balance of $168.58 on De- 
cember 31, after all liabilities had been 
paid, except the old note of $2,500. 

So pleased was President Lyon with 
the favorable report that, on behalf of 
Mrs. Lyon and himself, he presented to 
the Association the sum of $2,500, in 
memory of their aunt, Miss Harriet E. 
Hamilton, one of the charter members of 
the Association, and who devoted her life 
to the teaching of speech to deaf children. 
It was the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Lyon 
that this sum of $2,500 be used in paying 
the old note, to the end that the Associa- 
tion be free from debt. In accepting this 
memorial gift the directors expressed 
their appreciation of the spirit that led 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyon to present it to the 
Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
tendered to the Association a trust fund 
of $5,000 to establish an “Alexander 
Graham BellGrosvenor Memorial Fund,” 
in memory of their second son, who was 
born July 9, 1909, and died March 6, 
1915, a grandson of Alexander Graham 
Bell. The directors accepted this memo- 
rial trust fund with the understanding 
that (1) the income shall be used to pub- 
lish and distribute literature that will help 
the parents of a deaf child to intelligently 
train and teach it to speak in infancy and 
early childhood; (2) that every publica- 
tion issued from this fund shall bear on 
the title page an inscription stating that 
it is a publication of the “Alexander 
Graham BellGrosvenor Memorial Fund,” 
and (3) that the income for the first year, 
amounting to $300, be offered by the 
Board as a prize for the best article of 
20,000 words on how to train and teach 
deaf children in the home, that shall be 
submitted by November 1, 1916. The 
Board recorded its appreciation of this 
gift and of the great help Mr. and Mrs. 
Grosvenor have always rendered in pro- 
moting the work of the Association. 

The appropriations requested in the 
annual budget were considered item by 
item and approved ; then a total expendi- 
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ture of $10,800 was authorized. The to- 
tals of the separate sections of the budget 
are as follows: Volta Bureau, $3,300; 
Volta Review, $4,600; Clarke Normal 
Training Class, $1,500; for publishing 
books and reprints, $700; for repairs on 
Association buildings, $200; for sundry 
items, $500. 

President Lyon stated that in I9gII 
Mrs. Annette T. Mills had tendered to 
the Association the sum of $100 as a 
nucleus of what she hoped would in time 
grow to be a fund, the interest from 
which might be sufficient for two scholar- 
ships in the Chefoo School for the Deaf 
in China. Since then only $22 has. been 
added to the fund, and this came through 
the sale of Mrs. Mills’ book. As the 
Chefoo School is now in need, Mrs. Miils 
asked to have the amount returned to 
her, and the treasurer was authorized and 
directed to pay to Mrs. Mills the total 
amount of $122. The superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau was directed to arrange 
for the disposition of several hundred 
copies of Mrs. Mills’ book, “China 
Through a Car Window,” now in storage 


at the Volta Bureau and which belong to. 


Mrs. Mills. After the disposition of 
minor matters, the officers were reélected 
to succeed themselves. Then adjourn- 
ment followed. 

The following were present at the 
meeting: Miss Mary McCowen, from 
Chicago; Edmund Lyon and Z. F. Wes- 
tervelt, from Rochester, N. Y.; E. Mc- 
Kay Goodwin, from Morgantown, N. C.; 
T. C. Forrester, from Frederick, Md.; 
John D. Wright and Harris Taylor, from 
New York City; Alexander Graham 
Bell, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, David G. 
Fairchild, and Frederick Eichelberger, of 
Washington. 


An Easter Party.— The lip-reading class 
which has been taught by Miss Elizabeth Brand 
during the past winter was given a very pretty 
entertainment at the home of Mrs. E. Jef- 
fries, 100 East End avenue, Pittsburgh, several 
weeks ago. It was an Easter party, and in the 
tea service, the flowers, and all the dainty ac- 
cessories were reminders not only of the sea- 
son, but of many little incidents of class work. 
There were a dozen lip-readers present and lip- 
reading games were played, and all had a very 
enjoyable time. 
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THe Nationa Epucation Association.— 
President David B. Johnson writes that “the 
meeting in New York City, July 3-8, will be 
the first meeting of the association in its 54 
years of life ever held there, and we hope to 
make it memorable in many respects. All of 
the educational, commercial, and civic forces 
of New York City and the educational forces 
of the State of New York are working to- 
gether heartily and enthusiastically to help us 
make the meeting a great one. A number of 
entertainments and interesting trips will be ar- 
ranged for the visiting teachers. We can 
promise a great program.” 


The American Otological Society held its 
forty-ninth annual meeting in Washington on 
May 9 and 10. Among other papers read were 
the following: “The Standards of Teaching 
Speech and Lip-Reading to the Deaf,” by Pres- 
ident Percival Hall of Gallaudet College; “The 
Psychology of the Deaf Child,” by Dr. M. A. 
Goldstein, Editor of The Laryngoscope, St. 
Louis; “Relation of the Ear to the Central 
Nervous System,” by Dr. J. Gordon Wilson, 
of Chicago. On Wednesday Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Richardson invited the members to 
luncheon at their residence, 1317 Connecticut 
avenue. 


Dear CHILDREN.—Any one interested in a 
little deaf child can obtain free literature ex- 
plaining approved methods of training deaf 
children from infancy to school age by writing 
to the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, 
1601 Thirty-fifth street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. This literature relates only to the home 
training of little deaf children, not to medical 
treatment. Age of child and other details are 
welcomed. 


Mother M. Athanasia, during 22 years Supe- 
rior of the Chinchuba (La.) School for the 
Deaf, died on January 25. She was born in 
Baltimore on December 27, 1838, and was 
known in the world as Margaret Bauer. From 
1860 until her death she devoted her services 
to the education of children in Louisiana, and 
the memory of her unselfish labors will long 
be cherished in the South. 


The Silent Herald has moved its offices from 
3311 to 4426 Calumet avenue, Chicago. 


THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


At the Summer School of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, a 
course for teachers in the theory and practise 
of. the correction of speech defects will be 
given by Mrs. E. W. Scripture. She will also 
give a course in practical demonstrations with 
classes of speech defectives at the Vanderbilt 
Clinic three times a week during the summer. 


i 
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WAR SERVICE FOR DEAF-MUTES 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


Imbued with that restlessness that all true 
Americans must feel with half the world en- 
gaged in a saturnalia of carnage, I am won- 
dering how I can successfully “fear God and 
take my part” now, in time of peace, to insure 
peace; or later, in case of war, to restore 
peace. In my case the question is a problem, 
for I am one of whom there are almost an 
army in the United States who would be re- 
jected from any recruiting station—that is, an 
able-bodied deaf-mute.. With our country in a 
similar position to that of England, my fellow- 
deaf would scorn any such thing as exemption 
badges or armlets and get to the front willy- 
nilly to do their “bit” from patriotism. 

In this way they would prove little better 
than “cannon food,” whereas trained for some 
specific duty that would not clash with their 
affliction they possess qualifications even supe- 
rior to their hearing brothers. It has been 
proved that the absence of the sense of hearing 
renders one largely immune to panic noises, 
contributing in a great measure to the befud- 
dling of wits. A deaf person in most cases 
has suffered the loss of that small spirit-level 
contrivance of the inner ear, which is the seat 
in a normal person of seasickness and giddi- 
ness. This loss causes a deaf-mute to stagger 
drunkenly when the sense of sight is taken 
from the task of keeping equilibrium, but ren- 
ders him impervious to high altitudes. Now, 
I am told that the nerve-racking noise of the 
engines and the susceptibility of aviators to 
dizziness and pounding of the ear-drums from 
the rarefied atmosphere are great drawbacks. 
Why not give training to this willing army in 
air scouting or even transport driving? They 
can all be reached through the Volta Bureau 
in Washington. 

Bert L. Forse. 

PoucHKEEPsi£, April 11, 1916. 


THE EDUCATION THAT PRODUCES 
EXCELLENT ARTISANS 


What Germany is, has done, and is still do- 
ing admirably is to provide efficient specific 
education for specific, distinctly recognized so- 
cial classes; what the United States are at- 
tempting to do is to try to evolve a general 
system of education for the masses, irrespect- 
ive of distinctions. The very indefiniteness of 
the aim, prompted though it be by an ideal 
most worthy of respect, precludes the possi- 
bility of working out the American prob- 
lem with anything like German precision and 
efficiency, except by a thorough revolution of 
educational methods. For fear of being mis- 
understood, I shall merely recall the well- 
known fact that Germany no less than other 
European countries prides itself that the hum- 
blest birth constitutes no barrier to the attain- 


ment of the highest academic honors, and that 
an organized effort exists to place the highest 
possible education within the reach of any 
specially gifted child, irrespective of its birth. 
But on the whole, the statement holds good 
that in Germany the children of the artisans 
and mechanics are provided in school with the 
kind of education that will fit them to become 
excellent artisans and mechanics rather than 
to entice them to become mediocre professional 
men, while the education of the children of 
professional men has, from the third year up, 
the university (or some school of advanced 
special training) in view. That this condition 
of things is not considered unobjectionable, in 
spite of the fact that it certainly makes both 
for efficiency and economy in the process of 
education, is proved by the persistent and 
strenuous efforts that are being made in Ger- 
many, as well as in other European countries, 
to “democratize” instruction and culture of all 
kinds, without jeopardizing the efficiency of the 
schools.—CHARLOTTE J. CHAPMAN, in Educa- 
tion. 


SUMMER ScHOOL oF Lip-READING.—Miss Pat- 
tie Thomason, of Providence, R. I., and Miss 
Lucy McCaughrin, of Newberry, S. C., both 
normal graduates of Miss Bruhn’s School of 
Lip-reading in Boston, propose to open a sum- 
mer school at Asheville, N. C., for instruction 
in lip-reading. The course will begin between 
July 1 and 15, provided a sufficient number of 
pupils are enrolled to justify opening at that 
time, and continue six weeks. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained by addressing Miss 
Thomason, School for the Deaf, Providence. 


The use of the ungrammatical colloquialisms 
of which we are all more or less guilty has a 
deleterious influence on the character. Slang 
has the same effect. They put a person in a 
rut where one gets along without thinking. 
But the wrong of the situation is not so notice- 
able as the opposite situation reveals it. Take 
a person who is careful in his speech, who 
chooses his words and carefully frames his 
sentences, and you become aware immediately 
of a thoughtful effort, and you feel that there 
is something clean in the person’s mind; and 
the utterance is not only clean, but it is clear, 
and therefore sincere. There is something 
manly in simple, direct expression. You may 
be sure that ungrammatical phrase and stutter- 
ing slang lack both moral and mental im- 
pulse.—From the ‘Columbus Journal. 


We consider Francis Galton the founder of 
eugenics, but in an old book called Domestic 
Medicine, written by Dr. William Buchan in 
1772, we find this: “No person who labors 
under an incurable malady ought to marry. 
He thereby not only shortens his own life, but 
transmits misery to others.”—Medical Review 
of Reviews. 
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DEAF LINOTYPE OPERATORS 


There was a time when the writer was very 
dubious about the deaf as linotype operators 
and when he was opposed to the installation 
of a machine in the Silent Hoosier office; but 
his investigations into the matter have re- 
moved the doubts as to the advisability of in- 
struction on the machine, and the evidence 
demonstrates the practicability of the deaf as 
operators. 

There is quite a considerable number of suc- 
cessful deaf linotype operators in the country, 
and there is one large printing establishment 
in Florida in which all the operators, and 
there are a number of them, are deaf; and the 
machinist operator in charge of the battery of 
linotypes is himself a deaf man—a product of 
the Florida school, where he learned printing. 
He became an operator after leaving school. 

Of course, like all entries of the deaf into 
new fields, or comparatively new ones, a deaf 
operator will be regarded with suspicious 
doubts by the hearing employers, and will be 
required to prove himself to be even more 
efficient than a hearing man is required to be 
before he will be accepted; but once tried 
and his efficiency proved, the deaf operator 
will have no more difficulty in holding a job 
than his hearing fellow-worker. 

The one qualification the writer yet holds to 
with regard to deaf operators that has not 
obtained with hearing ones is that before a 
deaf boy undertakes to learn the machine he 
should become a fairly good printer. Even 
among hearing operators those who learned 
the trade before learning the machine are the 
best ones, and, because the deaf operators will 
not be given an “even break” by hearing em- 
ployers, they should qualify for the best.— 
Editorial in the Silent Hoosier. 


A FINE INDORSEMENT 


According to Superintendent Crouter’s re- 
port to the Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, at Mt. Airy, just out, the 
following is gleaned concerning members of 
the last graduating class: Emily Sterck and 
George Davies were -admitted to the prepara- 
tory class of Gallaudet College without con- 
dition; Miriam Flenner entered the Junior 
Class of the Tyrone, Pa., High School; Helen 
Stillwell entered the Wanamaker Institute in 
Philadelphia, and Luther Peters and Ernest 
Werner are taking post-graduate work in the 
class in tailoring at the institution. He further 
states that “Warren Smaltz and May Trend of 
the class of 1913 and 1914 are making enviable 
records as Seniors in the Philadelphia Central 
High School for Boys and the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls.” This is ‘certainly a 
creditable showing for the oral method of the 
Pennsylvania Institution; and, what is more, 
the above cases are not exceptional ones, since 
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Dr. Crouter is able to report similar ones al- 
most every year. This much cannot be said 
of the graduates before the institution became 
an oral school, except for the few who en- 
tered Gallaudet College. A new record has 
thus been made by the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion which it never had before—JAmeEs S, 
Reimer, in the Silent Worker (N. J.). 


In light of the fact that Mr. Reider, the 
writer of the above, is himself a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania Institution of the days “be- 
fore it became an oral school,” and of the 
further fact that he has since been, for many 
years, in closest touch with the school’s grad- 
uates as a leader among them in club and 
church work, his frank acknowledgment of 
the superiority of the results obtained by the 
present-day methods of his alma mater is as 
significant as it is gratifying to all who wish 
to see and are ready to applaud real progress 
in educational work for the deaf—Editorial 
in the Nebraska Journal. 


LIP-READING 


Much has been both written and said about 
the value of lip-reading during the past few 
years, but there are still many afflicted with 
varying degrees of deafness who have either 
never heard of it or else refuse the real help 
which the ability to read the lips offers to such 
persons. All cannot become proficient lip- 
readers, but there is scarcely a person between 
the ages of 10 and 50 or 60 who cannot derive 
great comfort, both for themselves and their 
friends, from acquiring even a degree of pro- 
ficiency in this most valued art, and many be- 
come proficient lip-readers. 

The slightly deaf find that after compara- 
tively few lessons the hearing appears to be 
more nearly normal. The teacher of lip-read- 
ing does not claim that it cures or even lessens 
deafness; it does, however, arouse the pupil, 
makes him more alert, and he unconsciously 
uses all his powers of hearing which hereto- 
fore have too often lain dormant. The earlier 
the individual faces his deafness, even though 
slight, and takes up lip-reading, the better his 
chances are in life. He does not as readily, 
if at all, acquire the deaf-minded habits w hich 
make him draw within himself, thus causing 
his acquaintances to lose interest in him; but, 
instead, oftentimes his associates scarcely real- 
ize that he is deaf, and he is relieved from 
many an embarrassing situation. One cannot 
begin this study too early, yet it is never too 
late to learn. 

Those who are already noticeably deaf find 
through lip-reading a new interest in life and 
are encouraged to mingle with others as per- 
haps they have not done for years. Their 
whole attitude toward life seems to change, 
and once their friends realize that they are 
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trying to help themselves, they are only too 
delighted to help in every way ‘possible. They 
grow more patient with them, even though at 
first they make many mistakes. 

You who have deaf friends, in your efforts 
to help them, do not mouth your words, for 
this in reality only retards the progress of the 
lip-reader, as it is not what he meets in every- 
day life. Speak naturally and distinctly, and 
you will find that your deaf friends will under- 
stand you better, in time make you repeat less 
often, and you will no longer have to strain 
your voice to make them hear—Lina M. 
Crain, in the Boston Transcript. 


ORAL WORK AT THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Friday evening, April 28, the first exhibit of 
the work done in the oral department of our 
school was given under the supervision of 
Miss Bell. Invitations had been issued to the 
general public and they availed themselves of 
the opportunity of finding out how deaf chil- 
dren are taught by the oral method. The 
chapel was filled with pupils, teachers, and 
downtown people. 

Every teacher of the deaf many times is 
asked the question, “How can you teach them 
to talk and read lips?” 

Their question was clearly answered during 
the course of the program, for it ranged from 
the work done in the beginner’s .class to that 
done in the senior lip-reading class. 

An introductory ‘speech was made by Miss 
Bell, in which she explained that this exhibi- 
tion was being given to enable the public to 
see the work done to make the deaf pupils as 
near like hearing people as possible. 

“A Birdie with a Yellow Bill” was given by 
Esther Robnolt. It is a familiar poem and 
was enjoyed by all. 

For six weeks Miss Bell has been taking a 
class of seniors, I5 minutes each day, in lip- 
reading. She gave a demonstration of the 
work as she does it in class and it was quite 
remarkable. She spoke combinations and sen- 
tences very rapidly, and they rarely made an 
error. 

Miss Winans had her class of little beginners 
show work done with charts. They read the 
name of an object from her lips and pointed 
to the picture of the object on the chart; also 
their little commands, “Run,” “Hop,” “Jump,” 
were executed in a sprightly fashion. 

The visual arithmetic, instituted by Mr. 
Wright, was shown by the supervisor of arith- 
metic, Miss Grear, and her own class. The 
figures put upon the board startled the audi- 
ence with their magnitude, and it is doubtful 
if many could have performed the designated 
operation in the time in which these pupils did. 
It was amazing to see three-column set of fig- 
i added up with but a moment glance at 

em. 


The tenth grade, under Miss Strozensky, 
gave a grammar lesson. They read the sen- 
tence from the lips of the teacher, repeated it, 
and diagrammed. Hazel Shaw and Henry Ed- 
wards also parsed their sentence. 

The folks dance, “Sailor’s Horn Pipe,” was 
given by Miss Woods’ class, dressed as sailor 
lads and lasses. Their rhythm was perfect and 
their every move delighted and charmed the 
spectators. 

Miss Forrest’s class gave the story “Peter's 
Coat.” Their speech was splendid, and this 
number showed the deaf child’s eagerness and 
ability to dramatize little stories. Evidently 
the story of the coat must have touched a soft 
spot somewhere, judging from the hearty 
laughter. 

Miss Bell’s special class of youngsters scored 
the hit of the evening. Their wonderful lip- 
reading ability and their fine speech, together 
with their cunning ways, captivated the audi- 
ence. They answered questions, spoke pieces, 
did rhythm work, and gave a little motion 
song, “I See You.” 

The program was concluded by the entire 
oral department reciting the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert. Many hearts were touched when 
these little deaf children spoke the prayer so 
familiar to us all. It but emphasized what was 
shown all evening—the wonderfulness of the 
oral training. 

But this was not the only exhibition given 
Friday evening. The drawings of the entire 
school were shown, under the direction of Mrs. 
Erma S. Hasbrouck. Miss Bell’s room and 
Miss De Long’s were used as exhibit rooms. 
The drawings, mounted on large cards, were 
suspended from the ceilings, covering every 
wall. The rooms presented a very pleasing 
appearance with the rugs, palms, and flowers. 

All in all, it was a well-spent evening, in- 
structive and entertaining. Every one went 
away with a feeling in their heart that one of 
the wonders of the world is oralism. Unlim- 
ited credit is given Miss Bell, through whose 
untiring efforts this exhibit was made possi- 
ble—From the Michigan Mirror, May, 1916. 


OFFERS TO TEACH LIP-READING 


To the Editor of The Times-Dispatch: 

Str: Please announce to the deaf of your 
section that the Volta Bureau of Washington, 
D. C., an association for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, will 
gladly furnish free literature, information, and 
advice to those desirous of acquiring the art of 
lip-reading, which will enable the average deaf 
person to carry on conversation with his fam- 
ily and business associates after a few months’ 
course under a competent teacher. 

N. pe V. Howarp, M. D. 

SAnForD, Fia., May 8. 


(From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch.) 
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THE PHILOLOGY OF HYSTERIA 


We see, then, that language is not haphazard 
or arbitrary. We see that a dynamic element 
underlies its manifestations; that it is actuated 
from the inner necessity of organic law; that 
it is prehistoric, inherent, unconscious, physio- 
logic. Because of this organic inherence of 
our unconscious language, its testimony is in- 
disputable; and so we are enabled to judge the 
characters of men through their use of such 
unconscious mimetic expressions. The honest 
man looks you calmly in the eye. He does so 
in response to a law of his very nature. Out 
of obedience to this same law, we in turn call 
such a man “upright,” “straight.” Conversely, 
from the same organic necessity, the deceitful 
man is, as we say, “shame-faced.” He must 
perforce crouch and turn aside. He dares not 
confront you squarely, and for such a man the 
popular epithet is “crooked.” Thus everything 
that a man is is proclaimed in everything that 
he does—his voice, his walk, his handwriting, 
his apparel—all are descriptive of himself, be- 
cause all are himself. “As a man thinketh, so 
is he.’ As Emerson says, “What you are 
speaks so loudly to me that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

This connection between inner thought and 
outer action is so inherent and inseparable that 
any attempt to evade this inevitable law of 
self-expression causes a discrepancy in our or- 
ganic reactions which straightway gives the 
lie to our conduct. If any one comes to you 
and tells you that he is honest and diligent, 
and at the same time lowers his eyes and holds 
his thumb close against the palm of his hand, 
do not believe him. There is a discrepancy 
between his words and the silent testimony of 
his unconscious utterances. Bulwer Lytton 
was psychologist enough to use to splendid 
dramatic purpose this unconscious evidence of 
an inner organic disharmony. You remember 
in his play “Richelieu” how he makes the old 
cardinal save himself from death at the hands 
of assassins by detecting at the critical moment 
just such a discrepancy on the part of his 
trusted servant-in-waiting. You remember, as 
the man makes his usual obeisance and retires 
for the night, Richelieu, with quick intuition, 
perceives some difference in his demeanor— 
there is something unfamiliar; and, turning to 
his secretary, he says, “Joseph, he bowed too 
low.” This man was harboring in his bosom 
a treacherous design. In his effort to conceal 
it he overdid his deference, he “overcompen- 
sated,” as the psychologist would say, and in 
this very act he was betrayed. 

Language teems with usages bearing organic 
implications. Such phrases as “broken-heart- 
ed,” “dumb with amazement,” “burning with 
shame,” “choked with rage,” “breathless with 
suspense,” or, conversely, “a sigh of relief,” 
are familiar instances of these organic ex- 
pressions. 

We see, then, that language is not to be 
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divorced from nature; that it is a thing in- 
herent, not accidental, and that it has arisen 
from organic necessity, and is thus biologic. 
So much for this principle of organic fidelity 
which underlies man’s natural mediums of ex- 
pression.—TRriGANT Burrow, Ph. D., M. D., in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, March 11. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION IN 
SPEECH-READING 


At the annual meeting of the Sixth District 
of Georgia’s Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
held in Macon, on May 2, Miss Laura L. Ar- 
baugh had a class of deaf pupils that won the 
admiration of all in the great gathering. As 
the floor was tiled on a concrete base, there 
was no vibration, which accounts for the posi- 
tion of the children. In reporting the proceed- 
ings of the convention the Macon Telegraph 
states : 

“The demonstration by pupils of Miss Ar- 
baugh’s school’for deaf children was the crown- 
ing attraction of the very full day’s pleasure. 

“Five of the little ones intrusted to Miss 
Arbaugh’s care were radiant little children in 
most exuberant spirits. The most striking fact 
was the perfect accord between teacher and 
pupil, where love plays the strongest part in 
bringing out the expression from the children 
from whom it has been hitherto denied through 
vocal utterance; but under Miss Arbaugh’s 
method speech has become possible. 

“Miss Arbaugh stressed three points in her 
work—“ability to read the lips,” “the ability to 
reproduce vocal utterance,” and “the vibratory 
influence of sound waves”—with piano demon- 
stration, the children registering chords, high 
and low, and keeping time to the rhythm of 
music by hand claps, being seated on the piano, 
where the vibrations were readily felt. Then 
the children gave the words of popular songs 
in time to the accompaniment, one number be- 
ing very musical in its happy rhythm of all 
their voices. The children showed mental de- 
velopment, too, that was above the average 
child of the schools. Little Pierre bounded 
Georgia, being lifted upon a chair where all 
might see, and enjoying the homage of the 
interested audience. The products of Georgia 
were discussed by Elizabeth, who gave the lo- 
cation of several crops with accuracy. Nur- 
sery rhymes were next given, and Mother 
Goose took on new comedies in the art of 
these dear little ones, Margaret reciting ‘Little 
Jack Horner’; Helen and Pierre, ‘Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep’; Callie, ‘Once I Saw a Bird Go 
Hop, Hop, Hop,’ and Elizabeth, ‘Little Miss 
Muffet.’ 

“The children were so naive and sweet in 
their work, and their supreme appreciation of 
the hour was second only to those who were 
privileged to hear them.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


3007 WYANDOTTE STREET, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1916. 
To the Editor: 

As the father of a little boy who is attending 
the Day School for the Deaf in Kansas City, 
Mo., I would like for you to allow me the 
space to express my appreciation of what has 
been done in that line here. 

About three years ago three orally-taught 
deaf women joined in the movement which had 
been started in Kansas City to try to secure a 
day school for the deaf. Mr. I. I. Cammack, 
Superintendent of Schools, who seems to be 
just the right man in the right place, investi- 
gated the question and decided there really 
was need of a school of this kind; and as Mr. 
Cammack is a man of action, we found our- 
selves at the beginning of the next term with 
a school consisting of one room and one 
teacher. This school has grown in less than 
two school years so that we now have four 
teachers, and the wonders these teachers are 
accomplishing with these poor unfortunate 
children has proven that the term “deaf and 
dumb” no longer applies to normal deaf chil- 
dren who are properly trained. I know from 
experience the awful heartaches which accom- 
pany the thought that when your deaf child 
reaches school age he or she must be taken 
away from home to enter an educational insti- 
tution. But now, thanks to Mr. Cammack and 
our Board of Education, that is a thing of the 
past; for our children are attending a strictly 
oral day school, where they are taught by the 
most modern methods and by teachers who 
are experts. At the same time they are living 
at home, receiving the benefits of home en- 
vironments and parental training. We think 
our school is rapidly approaching a position 
where it will be second to none. 

The example set by the Board of Education 
of Kanias City, Mo., is bearing fruit, and it is 
now practically assured that the beginning of 
the next school year will find an oral day 
school for the deaf established in Kansas City, 
Kansas. And I would like to advise parents 
of deaf children of other western cities to 
subscribe for THe Vorta Review, form them- 
selves into clubs, and commence at once an 
organized effort to secure oral day schools for 


deaf children. 
H. O. Huskey. 


State SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, 


April 21, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


I am quite sure that I am voicing the senti- 
ments of many other young teachers in State 
Schools for the deaf in the request that we be 
given, or at least permitted, some relaxation 
from the unvarying routine of institution life, 
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some opportunity to expand, and escape for 
occasional hours from the thralldom of shop 
talk. In a school where clannishness exists 
the teachers cannot themselves appoint and 
arrange these hours for social intercourse, but 
one in authority may draw them closer by 
some common subject of interest or pleasure. 
I wonder if they realize the importance it 
merits that we, to be wide-awake, inspiring 
teachers, have something in life other than ed- 
ucational subjects to keep us cheery and pa- 
tient and courageous. We need more of the 
sweetness of home life. Have I made myself 
clear? I shall appreciate any criticism or sug- 
gestion. 

Our appeal is to the superintendents, the 
principals, to any one and every one in author- 
ity in our institutions: Will you not think of 
the teacher? Keep her vision clear and true, 
for it is her enthusiasm that will keep alive 
the work when this generation is gone. 

Fight the evils of the home, the State, or the 
nation, but let the stress be upon the condition 
hoped for, not that which so poignantly pre- 
sents itself before us. You cannot right the 
wrongs already done; you can accomplish 
much by constantly thinking of the ideal by 
constant, persistent strivings to reach and live 
that perfection. Let your talk be how to beau- 
tify the lives about, how to help this one or 
that one to a realization of the worth of his 
life, always pushing ahead, beyond the present, 
in anticipation of that which you hope for. 

Upon teachers and supervisors lies the re- 
sponsibility of making beautiful the lives of 
these children intrusted to our care. But 
where is our source of strength? To you who 
stand just above us in authority and power 
we are bound to look. Give us your own im- 
partial and pure friendship; lend eat to our 
fears and misgiving, and patiently point us on 
to what we may accomplish. Give us sympa- 
thetic understanding not only in the problems 
of the school-room, but those arising from our 
changed relations in life—those of a mere fac- 
tor in the communistic life of the institution; 
and give us, in some form, that which I for 
one felt so sadly the need—some social hours 
where we meet with the freedom of comrades 
and not the stern formality of pedagogues. 
Give us, too, a taste of something intellectual, 
be it music or art—something to lift our minds 
to another sphere, giving inspiration and hope 
for the works in our own. 


Yours truly, 
A TEACHER OF THE DEAF. 


The American Laryngological Association 
held its annual meeting in Washington on 
May 9, 10. and 11. On the evening of May 9 
Dr. and Mrs. G. Hudson-Makuen tendered a 
reception to the members at the Hotel Raleigh. 
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122 South Michigan Avenue 


Carlyle and the War 


By MARSHALL KELLY 


‘This book is an attempt to find in the present world war a fulfillment of 
many of Carlyle’s prophecies regarding democracy and aristocracy. 
‘“Carlyle was the greatest man of the 19th century, and he knew Germany, 
German character, and German history as no other Briton has ever known.’’ 
Cloth, $1.00, pp. 338 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


Author's Preface. 


CHICAGO 


Philip E. Edelman’s New 1916 Edition of 


“EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS STATIONS” 


is now ready. Enlarged to 272 pages. New illustrations 


Deaf people are particularly interested in the wonder- 
ful new art of radio-telegraphy, by which men separated 
thousands of miles talk together, and may learn much 
from this work, which explains everything so that a 
beginner can understand 1.50 
“Experiments’’(256 pages. 200 illustrations), by the same 
author, gives the general reader a wonderful insight 
into the workings of modern science and the wonders 
accomplished by research. Recommended by leading 


Finely cloth-bound, both books, prepaid, only $2.90 
PHILIP E. EDELMAN, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Living Church 


is publishedweekly at $2 so per year, Tothe Clergya 
special price of $2.00 a year may be made. ‘THE LIV- 
ING CHURCH isa weekly record of the News, of the 
Work, and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 
There are special departments of Social Service, Re- 
ligious Education, and Woman's Work, strong edito- 
rials, readable articles. It appeals especially to the 
better educated people and thinkers of the Episcopal 
Church 

Send for a specimen copy and get acquainted with 
this exceflent publication. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, Desk A, 
Milweukee, Wisconsin 


The Foster & ReynoldsCo, 


220 W. 42d Street, New York 


New York Standard Guide. By C. B. Reynolds. Mapsand @ 


illustrations. 25 cents. 
Washington Standard Guide. 
and illustrations. 25 cents 
Florida Standard Guide. By C. B. Reynolds. 
illustrations. 25 cents. 
Chicago Standard Guide. Maps and illustrations. 25 cents, 
Cuba Standard Guide. By C. B. Reynolds. Maps and illus 
trations. 50 cents. 


Havana Standard Guide. By C. B. Reynolds. 
illustrations. 25 cents. 


By C. B. Reynolds. Maps 


Maps and 


Maps and 


These are recognized as the Standard Handbooks for travel- 2 


ers and tourists. The Washington Standard Guide has 
been published regularly each year for 20 years and is 
the best book issued descriptive of the Capital City. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Annalist 


published every Monday morning by The New York Times 
Company, contains the best and most valuable information 
on business and finance. 

Send us a list of names of well-to-do business men and 
bankers in your town and with our help earn a commissioft 
on their subscriptions. 

TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 
10 cents a copy 


A HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Second Edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
HANDBOOK of the BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


A critical and discriminating account of the Private Schools as they ave, 
with historical and introductory chapters. 


Among the new features are a Complete List of PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS; 
new EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES; a LIST OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 


New Introductory Chapters: Measuring Educational Results, The Year in Education, 
Review of Recent Educational Literature, etc., by Prof. Clayton C. Kohl, of New York Univer- 
sity ; Prof. Arthur O, Norton, of Wellesley College, and others. 


640 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $2.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


Descriptive of Town and Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel, 
with Introductory Chapters. 


768 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $2.50. 


50 Congress Street 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


Boston, Mass. 


$4.00 a year 
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